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Fred Hubbell’s Purposeful Life 


STANDING, WEALTH AND Power GAINED IN CAREER STARTED 
IN PIONEER Iowa Days 


By GerorceE S. Mitis 


HELPED TO ORGANIZE A COUNTY 


1955 marks the one-hundredth anniversary of the arrival in 
Iowa of one of her capable pioneers—Frederick Marion Hub- 
bell. To commemorate the anniversary the Hubbell Estate 
has published a book, “The Little Man With the Long Shadow 
—The Life and Times of Frederick M. Hubbell,” written by 
George S. Mills from Hubbell’s comprehensive diaries, copies 
of some of which are in the Iowa State Department of His- 
tory & Archives, Des Moines. 

With the consent of the author and permission of the 
Trustees of the Frederick M. Hubbell Estate by whom it is 
copyrighted, excerpts from the published volume are here 
presented. These provide an amazing and fascinating study 
of business life in early Iowa, especially in Sioux City, where 
young Hubbell moved in 1856, in Sioux county which he 
helped to organize in 1859, as well as in Des Moines, where 
the greater part of Mr. Hubbell’s life was spent.—Editor. 


THe Quest For Iowa Lanp 


A 1925 newspaper interview provided one revealing 
glimpse into the personality of Fred M. Hubbell. He 
was 86 years old at the time. Why was he so determined 
to succeed? He told the reporter: “When I was a little 
boy, the grownups shooed the children out of the room 
and then they talked about their neighbors. I wanted 
to hear about the neighbors. I used to hide behind the 
stove and listen hard with both ears. They often de- 
clared that some of these neighbors were headed for 
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the poorhouse. I learned to have a real dread for the 
poorhouse and resolved that I would have some money 
when I grew old so that I could keep out of that dreary 
place.” 

These neighborhood conversations took place at 
Huntington, Conn., where Fred was born January 17, 
1839. His father, Francis B. Hubbell, was a stone mason. 
The boy was Frederick Marion Hubbell, who became 
a multi-millionaire financier and resided long years in 
Iowa. 

Autways A Top STUDENT 


The boy attended country school until he was 13. In 
later years, he related: “I came home one night and 
told father that it was no use for me to go to school, 
because the girl who was teaching the school did not 
know as much as I did. His answer was: ‘Well, then 
you must go to Birmingham school.’ So I started to 
walk 3% miles to Birmingham. I went to that school 
for about three years, until I was 16 years old.” 

He was always a top student. He constantly looked 
for ways to better himself. At his suggestion, a Birm- 
ingham teacher started a special class for those who 
wanted to improve their handwriting. Hubbell attended. 
All this time, the “poorhouse” talk weighed on his 
mind. 

“Whenever I heard the neighbors talking, they dis- 
cussed the imminent bankruptcy or ruin of this man or 
that man,” he said. “Not long after I finished school, 
my father decided to come west. I wanted to get away 
from that depressing atmosphere, so I asked him to 
take me along. He didn’t want to, but I finally per- 
suaded him. The west seemed to offer so much more 
for a young man.” 

A century-old picture shows 16-year-old Fred to 
have been a serious-minded, determined youth. His 
hair was long and he wore a large ribbon-like bow-tie. 

On April 30, 1855, the Hubbells left Connecticut for 
far-off, mysterious Iowa. They probably had no inten- 
tion of settling in Iowa permanently. The father 
wanted to do a little speculating in land. As for young 
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Hubbell, his goal in life was to attend West Point Mili- 
tary academy. The pioneer west did not figure in his 
longtime plans. 

“Started. Bid grandma farewell,” his diary says la- 
conically for April 30. The Hubbells reached Chicago 
May 4 and immediately boarded a train for Rock Is- 
land, Ill. There they took a steamboat for Muscatine, 
Iowa, the terminal for a western stage. 

“Came down the Mississippi at 6 in the evening,” the 
diary says. “Put up at the Irving.” (Presumably a 
Muscatine hotel.) 

There were no railroads west of the Mississippi to 
Fort Des Moines in those days. On May 5, the trav- 
elers left in a stagecoach for Fort Des Moines. It took 
a full day to reach Iowa City. They rode all night and 
all the next day. 

ArrivAL At Des MoINEs 

The diary says Fred felt sick and thought he “should 
have cholera.” The elder Hubbell bought peppermint 
at Marengo for his queasy son. The other passengers 
left the stage at Newton. The Hubbells had the coach 
to themselves the rest of the tedious, bumpy, muddy 
way. They reached Fort Des Moines at the end of the 
third day. The stagecoach carrying the 16-year-old boy 
and his father rolled into the little town of Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, at 6 o’clock in the evening of May 7, 1855. 

The coach took the travelers to the old Everett House 
on Third street, south of Walnut to spend the night. 
They had come from their home in Connecticut by rail- 
road, steamboat and stagecoach. The father wanted 
some of that wondrous Iowa land he had heard about. 
The price was $1.25 an acre. The older man had $2,000 
in gold. The boy had practically no cash. He had 
given his father his last $9, drawn from the bank back 
home. 

The next day the elder Hubbell rented a carriage 
and started west. He located a claim of 160 acres near 
Adel in Dallas county. The amount he paid for the 
160 acres was $200. That sum would not buy a single 
acre of the same land today. 
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Tue LirrtE Man WitH THE Lonc SHADOW 


Young Fred stayed behind to look for a job in Fort 
Des Moines, which had a population of 1,500. In later 
years, he recalled: “Commencing at the south end of 
Second street, I went into every store and office, but 
was told each time that they had no use for a boy. I 
came up Second street to Court avenue, up Court ave- 
nue to Third street, up Third street to WE hotel where 
we were stopping.” 

Near the Everett House was the United States land 
office for the Fort Des Moines district. The job-seek- 
ing youth went there next. Phineas M. Casady was in 
charge. He said he had no use for a “green boy.” Cas- 
ady nevertheless hired young Hubbell, perhaps on a 
hunch. The salary, agreed upon several weeks later, 
was $100 a year and board. 

The “green boy” was destined to become: The wealth- 
iest man in the state’s history; a founder of a great in- 
surance company (The Equitable of Iowa); a railroad 
financier and builder who did business with such nine- 
teenth-century rail barons as Jay Gould and Russell 
Sage; a public utilities magnate; a leading lawyer, and 
probably the most spectacularly successful investor in 
real estate that Iowa has ever seen. 

Fred Hubbell died in 1930 at the age of 91. His life 
is a story of individual success in the good old Ameri- 
can tradition. The properties that he accumulated are 
still largely intact within a trust that he created. Un- 
der continued expert management, the Hubbell hold- 
ings have expanded greatly. Most of the property, 
both tangible and intangible, cannot be sold for many 
years to come. 

The Hubbell fortune was built in Iowa, a rural state. 
Such an area is usually not looked upon as a likely lo- 
cation for colossal accomplishments in the business 
world. New York, Chicago or Boston, yes. But no to 
agricultural Iowa. 

How did Hubbell do it? Above all else, he possessed 
a tremendous will to succeed. Starting with nothing 
at 16, he amassed $4,000 worth of real estate at 17. He 
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served as acting Clerk of the District court in Sioux 
City at 18. When he was 19, he was admitted to the 
practice of law. At 21, he helped found Sioux county, 
Iowa, and was elected clerk of the district court. At 
27, he helped organize Des Moines’ first streetcar com- 
pany. At 28 he was the moving force in the organi- 
zation of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa. At 32, he and his law partner organized the first 
Des Moines Water Company. He was deep in railroad 
building and financing before he was 35. 

For all his triumphs, Fred Hubbell was a deeply hu- 
man person. His diaries show that. The Hubbell 
diaries are among the most important Iowa historical 
finds of this century. He kept a daily entry diary most 
of the time from 1855 to 1927. 

Fort Des Moines (the word “Fort” wasn’t dropped 
from the town’s name until 1857) was still a small 
frontier settlement. The principal stores were on Sec- 
ond avenue between Market street and Court avenue, 
south of the present main post office. East of the Des 
Moines river and north of Walnut street were thick 
woods. Fort Des Moines had been an army post since 
1846. The soldiers were gone in 1855, but their cabins 
had not yet been torn down. In fact, Barlow Granger 
had started Fort Des Moines’ first newspaper, The Iowa 
Star, in one of those cabins in 1849. 

PIONEER Faminies PLoppED WESTWARD 

There was an air of constant excitement in the little 
community in 1855. Steamboats frequently came up 
the river from Keokuk bringing supplies. The dock 
was at the foot of Court avenue. Of much greater im- 
portance, however, was the unending stream of pioneer 
families plodding westward behind oxen and horses, 
seeking new homes. 

When he got a job in the land office, Hubbell found 
himself in the busiest place in town. The federally- 
owned land was available to settlers at $1.25 an acre. 
Hundreds of thousands of fertile acres lay everywhere 
for the asking. Dozens upon dozens of settlers came 
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into the land office daily to enter claims and to pay 
over their painfully saved pieces of gold. One of his 
first land-office customers was his father. 

“When my father teturned from Dallas county to re- 
cord his land,” Fred said, “he found me in the office 
waiting to make out his receipt and take his money. 
He had made a deal to sell his land immediately at an 
advance of 40% over the $1.25 price. I was convinced 
he was making a mistake, but at 16 I didn’t feel able 
to advise or persuade him. He wanted me to return 
to Connecticut with him, but I had decided to remain 
in Fort Des Moines.” . . . Francis Hubbell did not go 
away and leave his son penniless. He gave the boy 
$5 in gold for working capital. 

Fred also wanted other work, probably because of 
the pay. On May 31 he went “to see the engineers. 
Couid not get a job.” He did not say who the engineers 
were. Fourteen hundred miles from home in a frontier 
town, the boy turned to his studies with new concen- 
tration. He had brought books with him from Con- 
necticut. By himself in his room at night, the 16-year- 
old studied analytical geometry, French and _trigo- 
nometry. Later he studied law, more Latin and short- 
hand. He had a personal “push” that is highly un- 
common in lads of that age. 

FRUGAL AND INpustRIOUs Hasits 

In his leisure time, he played “chequers” and nearly 
always beat his opponents. He “mended my pants.” 
He attended a temperance lecture. He “recited French” 
to himself and called on a “sick man at Lampson Sher- 
man’s house.” (Lampson was a brother of Hoyt Sher- 
man. Both Shermans were notable pioneer Des Moines 
residents.) 

The diary demonstrates how much more valuable a 
dollar was in those days than it is now. Hubbell kept 
track in the back end of his 1856 diary of his income 
and expenses by months. In May of that year, his in- 
come was $17.35. His expenses totaled only $5.75. (He 
may have had a job where part of the pay was his 
board.) Most months, however, he took in more than 
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that and spent more. In June, he collected $78.88 and 
paid out $57.95. In July he received $77.05 and he paid 
out $65.30. These totals may have included his busi- 
ness dealings for those months. His board cost him 
$10 to $15 a month. One day he found a dime on the 
floor of the land office. Meticulous person that he was, 
he recorded that 10 cents in his diary as a cash receipt 
for the day. 

The diary reports that Hubbell bought himself a hat 
for 65 cents and a pair of pants for $2.75. He bought a 
lot in “Magnolia,” presumably Magnolia, Iowa, from 
Casady for $25. The youth also made some progress 
socially. The Knights Templars lodge elected him 
chaplain. But he was restless. At the end of the 1855 
diary, he wrote: “The old year has passed away and 
what a change it has wrought in me. How different 
are my circumstances and position from what it was 
one short year ago. Then I was living at home, aim- 
ing, striving, thinking, endeavoring to reach a different 
object and goal ...I have now about five months to 
stay with Casady and then what I shall do is uncer- 
tain. I have some idea of going to Sioux City. I hope 
for the best but am not prepared for the worst.” 

Hubbell also was still interested in getting into West 
Point. He talked about it with Marcellus M. Crocker, 
a Fort Des Moines attorney. Crocker, who later was 
one of Iowa’s greatest Civil war generals, wrote a let- 
ter in Hubbell’s behalf to U. S. Senator George W. 
Jones. But no West Point appointment materialized. 

Meanwhile, Hubbell found out that he could get a 
job in Sioux City. He knew the Fort Des Moines 
land office job would end in a matter of months. There 
would be no need for a sizeable land office after all the 
land had been claimed. The Sioux City land office 
would be open somewhat longer. He could work there 
and also earn some money recording deeds. He de- 
cided to go. He got his shoes soled and he bought a 
trunk. 

En Route To Sroux Crry 
Sioux City today is an hour’s flight from Des Moines 
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in a modern airliner. A century ago, the trip was a 
rugged affair that took 10 days in a stagecoach. There 
was no direct connection. Travelers had to go straight 
west to Council Bluffs, which took five days, and then 
north after a layover of two days. Sioux City was 
three days’ journey north of Council Bluffs. . 

One stopover was at Ashton, a Monona county town 
that long since has vanished. Hubbell’s coach reached 
Sioux City on a cold evening, March 13, 1856. 

Sioux City was a tiny Missouri river outpost in the 
raw western wilderness. The population of whites was 
only 150. The Indians were everywhere. (One chief 
had the interesting name of “Smutty Bear.”) Sioux 
City was less than two years old when Hubbell ar- 
rived. He went to work in the land office. . . . On 
April 21, 1856, he recorded in his own name a claim for 
640 acres of land. Perhaps this was his first land ven- 
ture in Woodbury county. He was still only 17 years 
old. 

Hubbell loved the Missouri river steamboats. He 
faithfully recerded the comings and goings of the early 
steamboat traffic. His diaries are an authentic record 
of upper Missouri river steamboating in 1856 and 1857. 
The steamboat was the best connection Sioux City, 
Omaha and Council Bluffs had with the outside world 
in those days. The boats brought food, lumber, mer- 
chandise and equipment, all badly needed for the fast- 
growing civilization on the prairies. 

Boats were only part of his many interests in Sioux 
City. He also was absorbed in (1) speculation in prop- 
erty and in county obligations; (2) his studies, includ- 
ing law; and (8) girls. 

Whatever happened to the 640 acres he claimed April 
21, 1856, is not recorded in his diary. Perhaps he was 
too young to hold the land in his own name. On June 
17, 1856, he took another claim. “I had to induce father 
to come out and pre-empt (claim) it,’ Hubbell wrote. 
“I could not do so, being under 21 years of age.” His 
father and his brother, Solon Hubbell, came out from 
Connecticut. They arrived in Sioux City July 6. “Fa- 
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ther and I went over to the claim and slept there, as 
it was necessary for us to live on the land,” he wrote. 

Meanwhile, young Hubbell was busy recording prop- 
erty. On June 21, 1856, he finished recording the plat 
of Floyd City, an addition of Sioux City, “for which 
I received $6.” Floyd City is largely occupied now by 
the Sioux City stockyards. On June 13, 1856, (while 
he still was 17) Hubbell bought five acres of land. On 
June 30, he obtained a city lot for $49.50. On October 
22, he “bought an interest” in the “town of Logan” and 
sold it immediately for $400. (He didn’t record what 
he paid for it.) The same day he “bought an interest 
in Pacific City for 200 dollars.” Less than a month 
later he sold that “interest” for $270, or a profit of $70. 

By this time, he had decided to become a lawyer. 
He studied hard. But eight months after his arrival 
in Sioux City, he was homesick, not for Connecticut 
so much as for Fort Des Moines. He wrote: “I feel 
somewhat anxious to go to Fort Des Moines this winter 
and see some of the girls—I am very anxious to go. 
I think often how happy I shall be to meet my old ac- 
quaintances.” 

Before 1856 came to an end, he did go to Fort Des 
Moines on what he termed a “long visit.” He really 
wanted to stay in Fort Des Moines. Phineas Casady, 
who was an attorney himself, promised to help him 
study law. Casady appears to have been rather slow 
about keeping the promise. “Casady has not shown 
me anything yet,” Hubbell complained in a diary entry 
for December 31, 1856. 

ACHIEVED DEGREE OF SUCCESS 

Then the boy wrote this long observation at the year’s 
end: “I have labored during the past year exceeding 
hard and it has been a species of labor that is weari- 
some in the extreme; that of living in a new country, 
undergoing hardships and disadvantages of the same, 
constantly harassed with this one absorbing thought 
that if one should be sick or any other calamity befall 
him that he has no resources of his own, nor true and 
tried friends on whom he can rely for assistance in 
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time of need. And yet I have passed through it all so 
far. I have done something for myself in a pecuniary 
point of view . . . Of infinitely greater importance is 
that I have secured for myself a good name and repu- 
tation which I esteem of more value than riches, and 
which no enemy can take from me.” 

He was proud of his record in Sioux City, except for 
two instances. With amazing candor, he wrote: “My 
course in general has been exemplary and in only two 
very trivial instances do I regret my conduct in the 
least, nor do I think reproach can attach to me for my 
conduct in the two cases above referred to; viz; the 
jumping of Weare’s claim and the ferry license.” 

The diary does not explain what happened with re- 
gard to the Weare claim or the ferry license. Weare 
is the name of a Sioux City pioneer family. 

“T have spent the past year very pleasantly consider- 
ing my situation,’ Hubbell continued. “My property 
I think I can safely estimate at $4,000 and all paid for, 
which is very good beginning.” 

“My standing here in Fort Des Moines is as good as 
I can wish,” he added. “It seems to me that P. M. Cas- 
ady, my friend and benefactor, does not do as much as 
is incumbent on him, considering the letter he wrote 
to me before I started for his place, in which he stated 
that he would have leisure time and would instruct 
me in the science of law, which he has not done yet.” 

Then Hubbell wrote this ultimatum: “If matters do 
not go to my satisfaction, which I sincerely hope they 
will, I shall return to Sioux City again.” 

His property interests in Sioux City were large for 
such a young fellow. At the end of the 1856 diary, he 
reported that he owned “an undivided interest of one 
half of 24 lots in Middle Sioux City, also one lot in 
Floyd City and an undivided one half of a lot in East 
Sioux City and 40 acres of land .. . My lots numbering 
13% might be estimated at $240 each and my land at 
$20 an acre, which I think is not too high.” Much of 
Middle Sioux City is Sioux City business property now. 

In January, 1857, he did a lot of thinking about 
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whether to remain in Des Moines or to return to Sioux 
City. “My thought is much about my future course,” 
he wrote. “Everything is well fixed at Sioux City but 
my desire to study law will overbalance my desire for 
wealth.” Casady finally advised him to return to Sioux 
City, and he did so. He left Des Moines February 20, 
1857. In some ways, he was loath to go. 
SoctaL Dates RELIEVED LONELINESS 

His dancing lessons were happy occasions. (“I have 
felt a little dizzy from dancing,” he wrote one night.) 
Also Kate Holland had had quite an effect upon him. 
Two days before he left for Sioux City, the youth wrote: 
“My emotions are these: Heretofore I have been dis- 
posed to love Kate Holland, but am now disinclined, al- 
though I have strange feelings when I meet her, but 
she is not sensible, educated or accomplished and knows 
but little of any kind of work.” 

The Hubbell diaries brought to light for the first time 
a poignant love story that is nearly 100 years old. Mary 
Wilkins was Sioux City’s first school teacher. She ar- 
rived April 24, 1857, on the steamer Omaha. Her home 
was in Keosauqua, Iowa. Mary has been described as 
a brunette with “flashing eyes and a vivacious man- 
ner.” She was 20 years old at the time. 

Fred Hubbell was 18 when he became acquainted 
with Mary. He was a hard-working young man who 
already had gained a reputation in Sioux City for be- 
ing somewhat of a genius in making money. His 
associates would have been astonished had they known 
that inwardly he was a lonely and rather sentimental 
person. 

“Was introduced to Miss Wilkins and went around 
town with her shopping,” Hubbell wrote April 29. He 
underlined that sentence in his diary. He appears to 
have been smitten immediately. 

The affair progressed slowly at first. Mary was not 
mentioned again until July 13, when Hubbell “called 
on the school ma’am and had a good confidential con- 
versation with her.” That visit did not alleviate a spell 
of homesickness that he had over a period of several 
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weeks. On July 27, he wrote, he “took a walk by moon- 
light and thought of home and of the pleasure I would 
enjoy if I could be there now.” 

His thoughts were not centered upon Mary Wilkins 
altogether. He called on a Mattie Jamieson with regu- 
larity. He took her to at least one dance. He was not 
enthralled by her. He much preferred Mary. “I think 
I could make an impression without much effort,’ Hub- 
bell wistfully wrote, then added in a boy’s elaborate 
language: “I have a notion to try Miss Wilkins and see 
if her feelings are consonant with mine.” 

But his hopes evidently were not high. The next 
day he wrote: “I would gladly give anything if I knew 
of a woman that I could love. It would do my soul 
good to have some worthy object on whom to bestow 
my warmest affections. I hope I shall soon see her if 
she is yet in being.” 

His desire for companionship again was demonstrated. 
On September 21, he confessed: “Felt rather senti- 
mental all day. Am almost decided to fall in love with 
the first woman I see who is Not married.” Hubbell 
visited Mary the next day and “ had a very pleasant 
chat with her.” The name of Fanny Cooper back in 
Des Moines, Fred’s future wife, crept into the diary at 
this point. It may be that Fanny and Fred had some 
sort of an understanding that is not recorded in the 
diary. 

In discussing Mary, Hubbell wrote: “I could learn 
to love her without much trouble. In fact, I like her 
pretty well even now, but the thoughts of little Fanny 
Cooper dispel all ideas of matrimony until I have asked 
her consent. I hope to see her soon and see if she suits 
me well enough.” On December 18, he had a date with 
Mattie Jamison. He succeeded in kissing her and he 
exultantly reports that fact in his diary. But his real 
interest still was Mary. 

“She is very affectionate and I believe I have made 
an impression and I am quite sure she has made an im- 
pression on me,” he wrote. “I wish that she was 3 or 
4 years younger and then I would engage her services 
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for life, the labor to commence 2 or 3 years hence.” . . 
On January 18, he “went up and read Virgil with 
Mary and had a good long talk with her. I think I can 
kiss her after two or three more visits. I will try, at 
all events. She has more good solid sense than any 
girl I ever saw, but she is too old for me, or I am too 
young for her.” 

The diary at this point disclosed the fact that Fred 
had no monopoly on Mary’s time anyway. . . But time 
was running out. On June 16, he wrote somberly: 
“Saw Charley Rustin with my Mary.” On June 20, he 
added that unhappy comment: “Oh, I must not be dis- 
appointed in this of all things the dearest to me.” The 
blow descended when Fred went to Mary’s house to get 
her to go to Bible class. She didn’t want to go. “I had 
a little talk with her and she now wants to take back 
all that she has said,” the diary discloses. “So we have 
concluded to quit. It has terminated just as I have 
long expected and now I am alone in the world again. 
Oh how happy I might have been .. .” 

Mary Wilkins and Charles B. Rustin were married, 
probably in 1859. Fred Hubbell never mentioned 
Mary again. In 1861, he returned to Des Miones to 
take up permanent residence, and married Fanny 
Cooper in 1863. 

The Sioux City diaries of Frederick M. Hubbell came 
to an end at the close of 1858. In fact, there are no 
annual diaries from 1858 until 1881. Whether they were 
lost, or whether he did not keep them, is not known. 
The diaries of 1857 and 1858 show that he was deeply 
occupied with Sioux City’s government and business 
affairs, and with his own speculations. He had one 
job in the land office and another in the recorder’s of- 
fice. He was also deputy clerk of the district court. 
Since the clerk was never present, he did the clerk’s 
work—and collected his fees. “Made out naturaliza- 
tion papers for a Frenchman and German for $1.50 each,” 
he wrote March 16, 1857. “Took acknowledgments and 
made an American out of a foreigner.” He also made 
out the Woodbury county tax lists. 
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LARGER VOLUME FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Besides his official duties, Hubbell was always lend- 
ing and borrowing money. He bought and sold a large 
volume of county’ warrants. He spent considerable 
time studying law, logic and shorthand. And he did all 
he could to help a Sioux City attorney overcome al- 
coholism. 

There was a depression in 1857. Times were hard. 
Hard times were important to Hubbell for two reasons. 
First he had to take care lest he himself be wiped out. 
Then, he looked upon a depression as a time of oppor- 
tunity. He know that periods of extremely low prices 
would not last. Thus, he usually was willing to in- 
vest heavily in properties in times of depressions. That 
is one of the reasons why he was able to build up such 
a sizable fortune during his lifetime. 

At the same time, the downward trend in 1857 wor- 
ried 18-year-old Fred. On September 24, of that year, 
he wrote: “I am much oppressed at the tight times and 
am afraid it is going to injure my fortunes not a little. 
I have a strong heart and can commence the world 
anew if it must be so, and I should not be at all sur- 
prised if it should happen. The steamer Omaha ar- 
rived today with not much freight.” 

On October 3, he really was blue. He wrote: “The 
prospect this winter is chilling indeed with no employ- 
ment and still less money to pay my expenses and then 
I am in debt which is worse than all the rest.” 

He did not explain what he meant by “no employ- 
ment.” He probably was out of a job temporarily. 
There was a period when the job of recording deeds 
was taken from him. Also, district court work may 
have been light, or non-existent, at the time. On Octo- 
ber 29, he reported earning 50 cents for the day. 

“Hard times, come no more,” he said in his diary. 
He was determined that he should not let a day pass 
without taking in some money. “I hope I shall sell 
these laths and nails tomorrow so as to do something 
each day,” he wrote October 23. Those old ““poor- 
house” thoughts seemed to bother him. On November 
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18, he said: “I want to go to Des Moines but do not 
want to lose money in the operation. If I stay here I 
shall pay nothing for board and (stove) wood and save 
a little money as fees (clerk of court). If I go, I shall 
spend more than $100... I hope to be able to get $100 
fees during the next two or three months . . . I want to 
make enough money to get out of debt and then I do 
not care.” 

By December 4, however, he wasn’t in such bad finan- 
cial condition. He had “on hand $140 in gold and over 
$65 in paper.” At the end of the 1857 diary, he wrote: 
“The old year is dead. I am not much better off than 
I was one year ago, except in experience, which has 
been a dear school to me as well as others.” 

Boucut County Warrants BELow Par 

The depression hit the county government of Wood- 
bury county. The county treasury was virtually empty. 
County warrants sank far below par in value. Hub- 
bell saw his chance. He bought up as many warrants 
as he could finance. On January 2, 1858, he reported: 
“Bought a county warrant of W. M. Crawford of $13 
and paid him $4 for it.” On January 5, he “bought 
$290.50 of county warrants and paid $74.25. I have now 
bought $379 of them at 26%c on the dollar. I think 
that is trading pretty well.” 

On March 6, he paid one John Braden $80 for a $300 
warrant. On April 26, he said he was “about out of 
money, but shall keep on buying orders as long as I 
have a cent.” On June 19, he said he had $1,200 in war- 
rants, “which will do pretty well for a young man who 
wants to get married.” (He returned to Des Moines to 
take up permanent residence in 1861. In 1863 he mar- 
ried Fanny Cooper.) 

He used the warrants to pay back taxes on delinquent 
real estate. Then he apparently sold the real estate 
and used the cash to buy more warrants. His system 
worked. The depression was easing. Conditions were 
on the mend and before the end of 1858 Woodbury war- 
rants were worth 50 cents on the dollar. Hubbell more 
than doubled his money on some of the warrants. 
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Fred abandoned the land business completely for a 
time and concentrated on warrants. On April 30, 
1858, he wrote: “I have made up my mind in view of 
the tight times and’ the fact that there is so much land 
coming into the market in Nebraska this fall that times 
will be dull in this neck of the woods and that more 
money will be made in paying taxes than in locating 
lands. I am on the inside track of this county and by 
a little effort can keep up without trouble.” 

By November 15, his finances seemed to be good 
again. On that date, he balanced his individual ac- 
count books and “find that my profit and loss shows an 
inerease of about $574, without taking into account the 
profits on county orders. I commence my books anew 
and hope to do still better next year.” On December 4, 
Hubbell’s outlook was so much better that he wrote: 
“I thank my Creator for the many blessings that he 
bestows upon me, unmerited as they are.” 

The improvement in the market on county warrants 
was not the only reason for Fred’s brightened outlook. 
On July 30, he had gotten the job of preparing the 
county tax list. That task gave him a steady income 
of $1 a day. That pay doesn’t sound like much now. 
But that daily dollar was mighty comforting in 1858. 

INTERESTED IN NEWER CounrTIES 

Characteristically, he was always on the watch for 
additional ways to make money. Northwest Iowa 
counties were in the process of being organized for 
the first time in those years. On October 10, Hubbell 
wrote: “I have a new prospect. It is that I sell the 
newly organized counties their books and get the con- 
tracts of posting all of their books up to date and make 
out the list of the lands to be taxed.” 

This Sioux City period was important in Hubbell’s 
life for reasons other than money. He platted much 
of the property in fast-growing Sioux City. (The town 
had a population of 150 when he arrived in 1856 and 
probably 2,500 by late 1858.) That gave him won- 


derful experience for his later massive real estate op- 
erations in Des Moines. 
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As was the case in Des Moines (or wherever he hap- 
pened to be), Hubbell studied continuously while in 
Sioux City. His daily diary often carries such reports 
as this: “Read 100 lines of Virgil.” He also studied Pit- 
man shorthand (and wrote some of his diary in that 
script). 

ADMITTED TO Practice Law 

More vital, however, was his study of law. Day after 
day, night after night, he read law books. On August 
11, 1857, for example, he wrote: “Very hot day. Fin- 
ished Blackstone and read 40 pages of Kent.” He spent 
long hours reading “Greenleaf on Evidence.” Black- 
stone, Kent and Greenleaf are famous early legal authori- 
ties. 

On April 24, 1858, he was admitted to the practice of 
law. The Sioux City Eagle, local weekly newspaper, car- 
ried a story about it. The newspaper commented: “Mr. 
Hubbell is a young man of good abilities and possesses 
those qualities which will insure success. Our best 
wishes attend him.” He was 19 years old at the time. 

One interesting side in Hubbell’s Sioux City life 
was his concern over a lawyer named Currier. Fred 
liked Currier and enjoyed talking with him about ex- 
periences in the practice of frontier law. In addition, 
Currier was “disposed to assist” the youth in the study 
of law. But Currier liked his liquor too well. On No- 
vember 6, 1857, Hubbell wrote: “Currier commenced 
drinking today and was drunk all day long. I regret 
it exceedingly but it can not be avoided now. I shall 
try tomorrow and see if I can do anything to keep him 
straight . . . He has such an appetite that he can not 
resist the temptation. He says he will stop and I hope 
and pray that he will...” 

The November 8 report was: “Snowed almost all day. 
Currier still keeps drunk...” The next day, young 
Hubbell “stayed with Currier some. He is pretty drunk, 
although he attended to some business this forenoon ... 
I believe I have more interest in his welfare than any- 
one else in town.” 

A few days later, Fred again took Currier in tow. “I 
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got him to come down here,” the diary said. “I also 
got him a bottle of brandy and have dealt out small 
doses to him. I am going to get him straight again... 
Gave Currier some morphine tonight.” 

Fred spent most of the next day waiting on Currier. 
“T think he will reform and come to something yet,” 
Hubbell wrote. “He has now gone to bed and is asleep 
upon some morphine. . . I shall make a grand effort. 
I watered his brandy and threw half of it away. He is 
almost delirious tonight.” 

They had quite a time with Currier November 16. 
Hubbell played a game of billiards with him in an ef- 
fort to keep him sober. Then Fred took the attorney to 
the old Sioux City House to spend the night. 

“He (Currier) took opium and was nearly crazy and 
I got up and called J. P. Flagg and they slept together 
the balance of the night,” the diary says. “Currier fell 
downstairs once during the night.” 

After Currier got up one night to drink gin, Hubbell 
commented: “It will not do to trust a man that gets 
drunk with any secrets. I have told him too many and 
will put a stop to it.” 

On January 1, 1858, New Year’s Day, Hubbell “fol- 
lowed Currier around some but concluded it would do 
no good. I am resolved that I will not touch ardent 
spirits in any manner unless I am sick.” With very few 
exceptions, he followed that rule all his life. Only on 
the rarest of occasions did he take a drink. 

Hubbell did not concern himself much with Currier’s 
problem after that. It may be that the lawyer suc- 
ceeded in overcoming his difficulty. Currier’s name ap- 
pears a few times in the 1858 diary in connection with 
business deals around Sioux City. Hubbell made no 
further mention of Currier’s trouble with liquor. 

INvEstinc BoRROWED Funps 

Speaking of business, the diary carries some reveal- 
ing facts on interest rates in pioneer Iowa, and par- 
ticularly around Sioux City. Today, interest charges 
usually are 5 or 6 per cent, and often less. In 1857, 
Hubbell thought he would be nice to Aunt Caroline 
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back in Connecticut. He wrote her a letter and “told 
her to send money if she wanted 40% for it and I 
would give her a note to that amount.” She sent him 
$210. 

He was to regret that loan later. In March of 1858, 
Fred expressed a wish that “I did not owe her (Caro- 
line) anything but if I have good luck I will be all right 
in a year.” He finally sold Woodbury county war- 
rants at 50 cents on the dollar late in 1858 in a deter- 
mined campaign to get her paid off. He probably suc- 
ceeded but the diary does not say. 

ACKNOWLEDGED Own MiISsTAKES 

Fred inserted warnings to himself in with his reports 
of day-by-day happenings in Sioux City. On August 11, 
1857, he wrote this rambling entry in his diary: “Very 
hot today. Heard of the murder of Fitzpatrick and 
went over to see about it...I must try to get the good 
will of everyone more than I do and coincide in their 
views and cling to my own opinions with less pertinac- 
ity even if I know I am right. Flattery will affect 
‘ every man to a certain extent which is a maxim as 
true as it is general...” 

He had considerable confidence in himself business- 
wise. On January 1, 1858, right before his 19th birth- 
day, he wrote: “I can not complain. I have made some 
mistakes but can look around and see many who have 
made more serious ones than I have myself, who at 
the same time bear a reputation of being the shrewd- 
est businessmen in town. My own self-confidence has 
been increasing for the past six months until now I 
would not trust another’s judgment as soon as my own 
in most matters.” 

On January 8, 1858, he commented: “I find that peo- 
ple here are willing to give me credit for all that is 
due me. They consult my views and my opinions and 
observe my remarks and follow my instructions which 
I may give. There is one thing to fear and that is I 
may gain too much confidence in myself so that I may 
be overbearing and not conservative. I will try to 
guard against it.” 
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He felt that he rated well in the Sioux City com- 
munity. On January 28, 1858, he wrote: “T believe I 
am on good terms with almost anyone in town and if 
I was 21 I could easily be elected to any office in the 
county next October but infants are nix.” 

He wasn’t at all certain that he wanted to remain in 
Sioux City and he didn’t in the end. He wanted to re- 
turn to Des Moines to practice law. As early as Novem- 
ber 12, 1857, before the 18-year-old Fred was admitted 
to the bar, he wrote this letter to Casady & Crocker, 
Des Moines law firm: “I requested McCall when he 
was here last to speak to you and see if I could get a 
situation with you during the coming winter and per- 
haps for two or three years to come if I can arrange 
my business at this place. If I come this winter I want 
to earn my expenses. Can I be of that advantage to 
you? I have read Blackstone and Kent through hur- 
riedly this summer . . . Please write to me soon and 
let me know what the prospect is... ” 

The prospects evidently were not encouraging at the 
moment. Hubbell was not successful in making that 
connection in Des Moines until 1861. 

In the intervening years, he and some other young 
fellows went up north of Sioux City and founded a 
brand new Iowa county. 

The closing pages of the Sioux City diaries carry a 
touch of the informality of life in such a pioneer town. 
For example, Hubbell did not go home one night be- 
cause of a heavy rain. He stayed in another individ- 
ual’s office. Fred regretted his decision. “Slept four 
in a bed,” he complained. “I shall not sleep there again 
unless the weather is so bad that I cannot get home.” 

DeEvotepD TALENTs In New County 

In the late fall of 1859, Fred Hubbell and several 
companions left Sioux City with a team of horses, a 
wagon and camping equipment. They rolled north- 
ward over the rough and frozen trail into new country. 

They were on their way to set up a county govern- 
ment in Sioux county. Their purpose in organizing 
such a government was simple and elemental: They 
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were out to make some money if possible . . . There is 
little Hubbell diary record of this project. The annual 
diaries are missing for 22 consecutive years after 1858. 
He may not have kept the diaries, or they may have 
been lost. 

Those 22 years are vital in the Hubbell history. It 
was then that he began to accumulate large blocks of 
real estate, to build railroads. It was then that he 
brought together the forces which started the Equitable. 
That was also the period when the B. F. Allen bank- 
ruptcy shook the whole Middle West. 

Available in the Hubbell papers are a few newspa- 
per clippings of the period. And a sketchy “perpetual” 
diary provides little information. 

Under date of December 9, 1859, the diary says: “As 
I remember it, FMH and 3 others landed in Sioux 
county about today. The others were Joseph Bell, Wil- 
liam H. Frame and Emerson Stone to organize Sioux 
county.” 

Phineas Casady in Des Moines encouraged Hubbell 
to go into unorganized northwest Iowa territory and 
“start something.” Casady said: “There is a whole 
county just waiting as nature made it, waiting for civ- 
ilization.” Hubbell recalled later that he “took the cue 
and with three other wide awake young fellows” moved 
northward. 

Casady was not the only source of inspiration. Roister- 
ing trappers around the streets and bars of Sioux City 
long had told stories of the fertile and beautiful wilder- 
ness to the north. Hubbell and his associates heard 
those stories and talked over the possibilities of estab- 
lishing there. 

They located in the valley of the Big Sioux prior to 
1860, while the county was organized that same sea- 
son... The election was held at a place known as 
“Buzzard’s Roost.” 

The four young men excavated a dugout in the side 
of a ravine near the Big Sioux. They cut timbers in 
the ravine to support the roof and walls. This dugout 
evidently was “Buzzard’s Roost.” They dug another 
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hillside hole for the horses. The location is about three 
miles south of the present town of Hawarden. This was 
a period of Indian massacres. For years afterward, there 
was no general migration of white families into Sioux 
county. Fear of Indian depredations was one reason. 
The Civil war also may have slowed the westward 
movement of families. 
AUTHORIZED TO ORGANIZE COUNTY 

Headquarters established, Hubbell and Bell walked 
all the way back to Sioux City. They started the jour- 
ney January 17, 1860, Hubbell’s 21st birthday. That 
trip on foot covered more than 40 miles. Purpose of 
the trip was to petition the authorities in Sioux City 
for the power to organize the new county. The Sioux 
county area then was attached to Woodbury county for 
taxation and judicial purposes. Permission was granted. 

Hubbell and Bell returned to the dugout armed with 
official papers. Sioux county’s first election was held 
the following month. Hubbell’s recollection was that 
the date was Feb. 7, 1860. ‘“Dyke’s Atlas” says only 
four votes were cast. The candidates all voted for 
each other. 

There is some dispute over who was elected to what 
office. Hubbell wrote that he was elected clerk of the 
district court; Bell, county judge; Stone, county treas- 
urer, and Frame, sheriff. The “Andreas Atlas” says 
Frame was elected judge, not Bell. There is no con- 
flict, however, over the fact that Hubbell was elected 
clerk. This was the only time in his life he ever was 
elected to public office. It was the only time he ever 
was a candidate. 

The dugout became the Sioux county “courthouse.” 
The county officers had no settlers to tax. Neverthe- 
less, the officers were entitled to draw salaries under 
the law. They took care of this by issuing warrants 
which they sold, probably in Sioux City. There was 
nothing wrong in this. Other counties down through 
the years had gotten started the same way. Somebody 
had to organize county governments. 

The officers spent a pleasant late winter and spring. 
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They brought along plenty of provisions. Hunting and 
fishing were good. They read, played cards, played the 
fiddle. Hubbell was the cook. The winter was cold 
and the wolves were numerous. Hubbell’s compan- 
ions called his cookery “wolf bait.” 

In the spring, the officers established a townsite on 
120 acres of nearby land. They voted bonds to build 
a new courthouse. There is no record of how large the 
bond issue was. They built a log courthouse 1% stories 
high. The workmanship on the building is said to have 
been excellent. 

It appears that the officers, who still constituted the 
entire white population of the county, both lived and 
officially functioned in that courthouse. The building 
had portholes for use in fighting off warlike Indians, or 
white marauders. Apparently none came. 

The county officers agreed to name the new county 
seat town “Calliope.” Hubbell provided the name. He 
once heard a steam calliope on a Missouri river boat. 
He liked calliope music. 

After about 18 months, Hubbell and Stone sold their 
interest in the county to two young men named Lewis 
and Murray. The price is not known. One theory is 
that Hubbell and Stone received $3,000. 

It has been said that Hubbell and Stone left the county 
only $3,000 in debt. The officers, however, had built 
the courthouse and had constructed bridges across Dry 
creek and Six-Mile creek. In addition, the four had 
drawn county officer salaries for a year and a half. 
These are the reasons why some authorities believe the 
$3,000 estimate is too low. 

Hubbell is quoted as saying he had $700 in warrants 
in his possession when he left Calliope. Hubbell reported. 
that he lost those warrants through the bankruptcy of 
of a friend to whom he had entrusted them. 

The name “Calliope” long since has disappeared from 
the Iowa map. The town was county seat until 1872, 
when the county government was taken to Orange City, 
where it remains to this day. 
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HusspeLL RETURNED TO Des MOINES 


Hubbell left Sioux County in 1861. He paused briefly 
in Sioux City and then came to Des Moines, where he 
lived the rest of his life. On June 1, 1861, he got a job 
as a law clerk in the office of Jefferson S. Polk and 
Phineas Casady, leading Des Moines lawyers. But Hub- 
bell was destined not to remain a clerk long. As a re- 
sult of his Sioux county venture, he was not broke. At 
least he had quite a little money by January 1, 1862. 
A notation for that date says: “I was admitted to part- 
nership today with P. M. Casady and J. S. Polk. I pay 
$1,200 for one-third of library and one-third of office 
furniture.” Casady withdrew from the firm in 1865. 
Polk and Hubbell continued to operate together as a 
law firm until 1887. 

Polk was the “front man” of the law firm. Hubbell, 
in the background, was a solid force. In 1864, when Hub- 
bell was still only 25, he was described as “useful and 
successful in getting and managing business.” All his 
productive life, he was “useful and successful in get- 
ting and managing business.” 

A study of the operations of Polk and Hubbell indi- 
cates the law firm might well have had an income reach- 
ing into six figures in 1882. They may have been the 
most spectacular law team Des Moines has seen in 100 
years. 

Polk and Hubbell were not only good lawyers, they 
were principally large scale financiers and promotors 
of major business ventures. The firm was involved in 
railroads, insurance, a streetcar company and a water 
company. That would have seemed more than enough 
for any ordinary partnership, but not the aggressive 
Polk and Hubbell. They began to acquire large hold- 
ings of real estate. Some property they bought as a 
firm. Other parcels were purchased individually. They 
were so financially strong that they were able to take 
over most of the B. F. Allen assets when that notable 
Des Moines banker went broke. Des Moines hasn’t had 


such a combination since they broke up (in somewhat 
of a row) in 1887. 
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In 1866, Polk & Hubbell appear among the partners 
in the organization of Des Moines’ first streetcar com- 
pany. Dr. Mahon P. Turner obtained the streetcar 
franchise. Des Moines had a population of perhaps 7,000 
then. The first streetcar ran from the courthouse at 
Fifth street east on Court avenue to the foot of the 
State Capitol Hill. The line was not much of a financial 
success and Hubbell got out of the company in 1868. 

In 1871, Polk & Hubbell organized a company to pro- 
vide city water service for Des Moines. (B. F. Allen 
agreed to serve as president.) The waterworks was 
capitalized at $300,000. The company was reorganized 
as a stock company in 1881. The Hubbell interests 
were substantial holders of water company securities 
from 1871 until the city bought the system in 1919. 

Law BAsE OF A FORTUNE 

Hubbell may well have laid the base for his fortune 
in the early 1860’s. Des Moines had a population of 
3,965 in 1860. By 1870, the population had increased to 
12,035, or more than three fold. And by 1880 it was 
22,408. 

A good way to get rich in those days (or any day) 
was to acquire considerable property in a town just be- 
fore it gained a lot of population. Hubbell undoubtedly 
bought a lot of property before the first railroad reached 
Des Moines in 1866 (from Keokuk). Railroads were a 
strong stimulant to a town’s prosperity in those days. 
There were six railroads serving Des Moines by 1875. 

This was the time when he decided to emphasize in- 
vestment in downtown real estate. In later years, he 
used to advise: “Have all your earnings in one place 
where you can see it in one afternoon. I hated to walk, 
so I never bought anything that took me longer than 
15 minutes from the office to inspect.” 

Hubbell bought the land now known as “Factory Ad- 
dition” immediately south of downtown Des Moines. 
This industrial tract stretches south to the Raccoon river. 
Says one authority: “Prior to 1890, F. M. Hubbell ac- 
quired a large tract of land lying south of the railroad 
tracks which came to be known as the ‘Factory district.’ 
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It was low land, subject to overflow from the Raccoon 
river, but if protected, was an ideal location for indus- 
tries requiring transportation facilities; and it was 
within reasonable distance of the business district. Be- 
ginning in about 1890, and continuing for many years 
thereafter, the Hubbell interests . . . began the devel- 
opment of this Factory district by protecting it from 
overflow...” 

Indications are that Hubbell paid very little for this 
big parcel of land. The greater part of the area still 
belongs to the Hubbells and is one of the most valu- 
able industrial district in the city of Des Moines. 

EXPANDED FIELD OF ACTIVITIES 

Real estate was only one of Hubbell’s early fields of 
activity. He was one of four men who built the first 
Des Moines streetcar line in 1866. The Equitable came 
into being under his sponsorship in 1867. The first Des 
Moines waterworks was organized in 1871. Polk and 
Hubbell also were experts at picking up defunct prop- 
erties including the liquidation of the B. F. Allen bank- 
ruptcy. The failure of Allen, leading Des Moines banker, 
was a major financial disaster. 

The “perpetual” diary and the other papers provide 
brief glimpses into the widening Hubbell power and 
influence in the 1860’s and 1870’s. The diary consists 
largely of one-line business reminders, family com- 
ments and special notes. 

For upwards of 30 years, Hubbell was deep in rail- 
roading. He was a key man in the building, financing 
and operation of three railroads. These roads connect- 
ed Des Moines with Ames, with Boone and with Fonda. 
He also had some connection with a fourth line be- 
tween Des Moines and Albia. 

In addition, he was a leader in the organization of the 
Des Moines Union Railway, a terminal and switching 
line in Des Moines. With the exception of Grenville 
Dodge of Council Bluffs, famed builder of the Union 
Pacific, no Iowan in history had so much experience 


with railroad promotion as Hubbell—or made so much 
money at it. 
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In the late 1860’s, the future of the narrow gauge seem- 
ed bright. Said one authority: “In 1865 a narrow gauge 
craze struck Des Moines.. The big roads cost too much 
money. The pony road could be built on top of the 
ground to every man’s farm and into every town. A 
system of these roads was concocted radiating from 
Des Moines to the adjoining states at every point on 
the compass. J. S. Polk with his usual faith in the city, 
Fred M. Hubbell and others organized the Des Moines 
and Minnesota and started for St. Paul and as far south 
as it could go.” 

The Des Moines and Minnesota came to a quick and 
rather sad end. The company collapsed after some 
grading had been done both north and south of Des 
Moines. The portion of the road from Des Moines to 
Ames was sold at sheriff’s sale to Polk and Hubbell. 

In 1870, the Des Moines and Minneapolis Railroad 
was organized. Polk & Hubbell again assumed the fi- 
nancing. So eager were the farmers and townspeople 
between Des Moines and Ames for a railroad that they 
voted $118,000 in tax subsidies. The North Western re- 
fused to accept the subsidy money as a reward for con- 
necting Des Moines with that railroad’s main line at 
Ames. 

Troubles then piled up fast for the Des Moines and 
Minneapolis. Taxpayers went into court to halt pay- 
ment of the subsidies to the Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis. In the end, the company failed. In 1879, the 
North Western bought the line and changed the gauge 
to standard. The first North Western passenger train 
on the broad track entered Des Moines July 11, 1880. 
(The North Western still uses the same route from Des 
Moines to Ames but only for freight.) 

The year was 1882. The narrow gauge railroad had 
reached Jefferson from Des Moines. At last Jefferson 
had a direct rail connection with the capital of Iowa. 
Frederick M. Hubbell was a key figure in the building 
of that railroad, and of at least one other Iowa nar- 
row gauge line of the 19th century. 

The narrow gauge railroad of those bygone days is 
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all but forgotten now. Yet, in their time, those “pony” 
railroads were a wonderful thing. 
ADVENT OF THE RAILROADS 

It is hard to appreciate now how vital all railroads, 
big and little, were to the people of Iowa 70 and 80 
years ago. There were no automobiles or trucks, no 
highways as we know them. Streets in the largest 
cities were wretchedly muddy in rainy weather. The 
mud roads out in the country were impassable in some 
seasons. Everybody had to stay home when heavy rain 
fell or the snow melted. 

The railroads spectacularly advanced civilization in 
pioneer America by providing steady and sure trans- 
portation in all kinds of weather. 

Communications were as vital then as they are now. 
The pioneer had to get his hogs and cattle to market 
just as the modern farmer does. And in return, the 
early settler also needed the goods and services of the 
city and town. 

It wasn’t easy for many sparsely settled areas to get 
railroads. Building a road was expensive and operat- 
ing costs were high. Railroads frequently failed finan- 
cially, even when such experts as Jefferson S. Polk 
and Fred Hubbell were involved in the management. 

States, counties and cities put on vigorous campaigns 
to attract railroads. The federal government gave 
them huge tracts of land as subsidies. Settlers often 
voted tax money to be paid to the railroad companies 
upon completion of a rail line into their county. The 
people of Greene county, Iowa, for example, voted a 
“5% tax” on property in the county in 1881 for railroad 
purposes. The tax was supposed to produce $27,814 
for the railroad company in 1882. 

A narrow gauge line had a gauge of three feet. That 
is, the distance from one rail across to the other was 
three feet. The gauge on the standard railroad was 
then and is now, four feet and eight and one-half 
inches. The narrow gauge lines thus had smaller cars 


and smaller engines. They were much cheaper to op- 
erate and to maintain. 
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The narrow gauge railroad was looked upon with 
much favor in the so-called “feeder line” territory in 
Iowa in the 1870’s and 1880’s. Such territory, it was felt, 
could not support a full-sized railroad. Yet, there was 
enough freight and passenger business in many of these 
areas to justify narrow gauge service. 

Hubbell was not hurt by the failure of the Des Moines 
and Minneapolis, to any substantial extent at least. He 
and his partner, Polk, by that time were up to their 
ears in a half dozen other projects, including railroads. 

The articles of incorporation of the Narrow Gauge 
Railway Construction Company (now the Wabash) 
were filed in Des Moines January 14, 1880. Hubbell 
was president, J. S. Clarkson was vice-president. John 
S. Runnells was secretary and Jefferson Polk was treas- 
urer. The authorized capital stock was $1,000,000. Clark- 
son was editor of the Iowa State Register. Runnells 
was a famous railroad man after whom the town of 
Runnells is named. 

Even bigger names were coming into Hubbell’s life 
at the same time. Such names as General Dodge of 
Council Bluffs, Jay Gould, one of the top railroad 
manipulators of all time, and Russell Sage, who was a 
19th century railroad baron second only to Gould. 


PoLk AND HuBBELL PARTED 

The prosperity of the firm of Polk & Hubbell was ac- 
companied by some friction between the partners. 
Both were alert and hard-headed. Each may have 
wanted to go his own way and not have to split 
his profits with the other. Polk was more anxious to 
dissolve the partnership than was Hubbell, at first at 
least. On February 24, 1883, Hubbell wrote: “Polk 
came to the office tonight to talk over the future of 
our firm. He wanted to know if I wanted to dissolve, 
etc. I told him no.” On February 25, the next day, 
Polk offered to take $400,000 for his interest in the firm 
and give Hubbell time to pay for it. Hubbell would not 
deal. 

An entry dated November 25, 1885, in the large “per- 
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petual” diary reports that Hubbell had endorsed a note 
for $10,000 for Polk with the old Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co. in Des Moines. That transaction might have caused 
trouble between the partners. Many a friendship has 
gone on the rocks over friction resulting from endorse- 
ment of notes. 

The partnership finally was dissolved December 31, 
1887. The complete terms of dissolution are not now 
known. The Hubbell diaries for 1885, 1886 and 1887 
are missing. On the day that Polk & Hubbell broke 
up, Hubbell formed another partnership that still exists 
today under the name of F. M. Hubbell, Son & Com- 
pany, Incorporated. The original partners in that firm, 
which dealt mostly in real estate and railroad proper- 
ties, were: Hubbell himself, his son, Fred C. Hubbell 
(then 23 years old), and H. DeVere Thompson, his long- 
time business associate. Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Hub- 
bell were sisters, both daughters of Isaac Cooper. Polk 
and Hubbell took two years after 1887 to unravel their 
interests. 

Polk and Hubbell were on good personal terms again 
a few years after dissolution of their partnership. In 
fact, Mr. and Mrs. Polk attended the wedding of Hub- 
bell’s daughter Beulah in 1899 and brought a present. 
On November 3, 1907, Hubbell wrote in his diary: “Jef- 
ferson Scott Polk died today, 76 years, 8 months, 13 
days.” 

Hubbell kept track of almost everything he spent. 
Back in May of 1881, for example, he took a trip to 
Jefferson, Iowa, on railroad business. The diary says 
he spent “50 cents dinner, 10 shave, Gazette 2.00 (pre- 
sumably a newspaper subscription), bill at Head house 
(hotel) 2.25, dinner at Ackley 00.” Somebody must 
have taken him to dinner at Ackley. The meal didn’t 
cost him anything at least. 

Oldtime Iowa Republicans will enjoy the diary’s re- 
ports on Hubbell’s dealings with A. B. Cummins, one 
of the state’s all-time greats in politics. Cummins was 
governor of Iowa three times and United States sena- 
tor three times. He also was an excellent attorney. 
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In the 1880’s and 1890’s, and later as well, Cummins 
was Hubbell’s attorney. 

Hubbell was always on guard lest Cummins charge 
too much for his services. In 1888, for example, Hub- 
bell was involved in a lawsuit with a company identi- 
fied only as “Monarch.” On September 29, the diary 
says: “Had a talk with Cummins today. The Monarch 
was mentioned incidentally but Cummins ought not 
charge for it.” 

On November 1, of that same year, Hubbell wrote: 
“Cummins came to my office and wanted $650 on his 
account. He ought not to charge for coming after his 
money.” 

His practice of never passing up an opportunity to 
make money sometimes took him and his associates 
down strange paths. In the 1880’s, the bonds and war- 
rants of counties and cities in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and elsewhere in the middlewest were not worth 
much at times. That paper often could be bought for 
25 to 50 cents on the dollar. 

Hubbell felt certain these obligations would rise in 
value and probably would be worth full par value 
some day. He had had considerable experience in such 
transactions at Sioux City in his early days in Iowa. 

THRIFTY—YET GENEROUS 

“Now that I am maturing, I have more fun. I am 
not such a tightwad as I used to be. Occasionally I buy 
something I don’t need, but I can afford it now. I don’t 
advise anyone to do likewise until he has provided for 
his family and his future.” 

Fred Hubbell certainly was maturing when he said 
that. He was 86 years old! Was he really a tightwad? 
His history on that topic is highly interesting. 

Hubbell unquestionably was thrifty. Once again, 
that inner urge dates back to the 1850’s in Connecticut 
where as a boy he was deeply impressed by the fact 
that the poorhouse was the ultimate destination of 
many good people. That recollection colored his 
thinking to some extent even at 86 years of age. Note 
in the above quotation that he advised everyone to be 
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careful with his money “until he has provided for his 
family and his future.’ No man in lowa history ever 
provided so well as Hubbell did for “his family and his 
future.” 

In his business dealings, Hubbell got every cent that 
was coming to him. Business transactions were a kind 
of a game to him. He delighted in matching wits with 
other business men who presumably were able to take 
care of themselves. 

At the same time, his gifts to charity and to civic 
enterprises were substantial. Opening Hubbell Ave- 
nue through northeast Des Moines, for example, cost 
him an estimated $95,000. Also, the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce put on a drive before 1900 for 
the Federal government to locate an army post in Des 
Moines. Hubbell was chairman of the chamber’s finance 
committee. 

The committee raised $40,000 to buy the land where 
Fort Des Moines is now located. The land was donated 
to the federal government. The bill establishing the 
post passed congress in 1900. There are indications 
that Hubbell personally contributed $10,000 to the land- 
buying fund. 

Hubbell was more than generous down through the 
years to the Des Moines Home for the Aged at 2833 
University Avenue. He was elected president of the 
home for 28 consecutive years, from 1898 to 1926. (James 
W. Hubbell, his grandson, is president of the home now.) 

Boucut U. S. Bonps on PAYMENTS 

In World War I, he was a big buyer of Federal Gov- 
ernment Liberty Bonds. Such bonds were not looked 
upon as a lucrative investment in those days. Money 
invested in other securities brought a higher return. 
Hubbell subscribed $100,000 to the Victory loan drive 
right after World War I ended. On December 19, 
1918, he wrote: “Borrowed $20,000 at the Central Na- 
tional Bank to pay installment due today on my sub- 
scription to $100,000 of Liberty Bonds. 4% per cent. 
Fourth Loan.” 


Meanwhile, he was giving uncounted thousands to 
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Drake University, Methodist Hospital YMCA and 
YWCA, Roadside settlement and other civic projects. 
In addition, he was always giving $2 here, $20 there, 
$50 to help this family, $20 to help that cause. Few 
people knew of those gifts. 

That is not the way a miser acts. It could be that 
he deliberately cultivated the reputation of being a 
tightwad. A man of great wealth is always a target of 
people with causes that require money. Sometimes the 
causes are worthy. Often they are not. By becoming 
known as a hard man with a dollar, Hubbell undoubt- 
edly saved himself a lot of badgering from solicitors 
seeking money. Contributing to unworthy ventures is 
a way of wasting money. And waste of any sort, but 
particularly of money, went against Hubbell’s grain. 

“Never spend a cent foolishly,” he once said. ‘“Econ- 
omy is absolutely essential to those who want to be 
rich. Before anyone buys even a paper of pins, he 
should say, ‘Can I possibly do without that?’ If he can, 
he should save the money and put it in the bank. Dol- 
lars added to dollars make a nest egg. Interest will 
accumulate. Some of the money will be used to buy 
mortgages and property. Eventually, the savings will 
be earning more money for their owner than he earns 
for himself on his regular job.” 

Some of these books are missing now. And the pages 
in the surviving volumes often are blank. That is not 
surprising in a life as busy as Hubbell’s. Also, the in- 
formation in the diaries frequently is sketchy and in- 
complete. That is not surprising either. He did not 
keep the diaries for posterity. The daily record usu- 
ally was kept for his own information and recollection. 

Even so, the diaries contain, in his own handwriting, 
probably 250,000 words of insight into the life and times 
of Frederick M. Hubbell. (A little of it is in shorthand, 
which he taught himself.) The all-but-forgotten 
diaries have been stored in a vault in the Hubbell 
building in downtown Des Moines since his death. 

The diaries reveal his personal drive and determi- 
nation, some of his love affairs, $1,000,000 deals and 
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$2.50 transactions, pride in his family and home, joy 
in children born. Great men march through the pages 
of these little books. Railroads are born, built and 
sold. Hopes rise and are crushed in the vigor of 19th 
century and early 20th century private enterprise. 

As the diary years unfold, Hubbell is pictured as a 
thrifty individual and a difficult person to best in a 
bargaining session. At the same time, he spurned cor- 
ruption. He refused to “pay off” receptive city coun- 
cilmen when franchises came up for a vote. He was a 
hard man with a dollar in a business deal. But he 
quietly helped a family whose home had burned. He 
long was president (and a financial angel) of the Des 
Moines Home for the Aged. 

He personally had a deep fear of being in want in 
his old age. He determined early in life that he would 
not be a burden on others in his declining years. He 
constantly was preoccupied with his health. And he 
was deeply interested in the subject of death. 

Enyoyrep SocraL DIvERSIONS 

The diaries disclose another little known fact about 
Fred Hubbell. He played poker regularly for small 
stakes. Over a quarter of a century, he kept track of 
every dime won or lost. 

Hubbell accumulated millions of dollars from busi- 
ness transactions between 1894 and 1922. His diary 
shows that in the same 28-year period, he also had a 
net loss of $184.10 from poker. 

He liked to play poker for modest stakes. (Probably 
a 25-cent limit.) He and his cronies had a club they 
called the Owls. They usually met at each other’s 
houses on Saturday nights. Hubbell recorded the out- 
come of many such games in his diary. On January 
25, 1910, he wrote: “Went to (H.C.) Alverson’s for Owl 
club. And took home for my time $28.50.” 

That probably was the best poker night of his life. 
In no other game recorded in the diary were his win- 
nings that high. Indeed, he lost oftener than he won. 
On June 5, 1914, he reported: “1908 to June 4, 1914— 
175 nights at 1.21 per night, or $211.85 lost.” 
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Hubbell was small physically, barely 5 feet 2 inches 
tall. He usually weighed 125 or 130 pounds. But he 
loomed large in the affairs of his time. His influence 
lives on strongly today, 100 years after his arrival in 
Des Moines. And the end is not yet. Through his 
highly competent descendants and through the instru- 
mentalities he created, it appears entirely likely that 
the impact of his personality will be distinguishable 
in Des Moines clear up to the year 2000, and perhaps 
beyond. He was a little man, but he cast a long shadow. 


DeEvoTepD To His Faminy 

The possessive instincts of Fred Hubbell extended 
to people. He treasured his business associates and 
friends. Most of all, he treasured his family, even re- 
mote members of it. Nothing delighted him so much 
as to do something for a Hubbell, or a Hubbell in-law. 
“They’re all mine, these human beings,” he seemed to 
say to himself. “They belong to Frederick M. Hubbell, 
the boy from the Connecticut neighborhood where 
everybody talked about going to the poorhouse.” 

The Hubbell diaries are rich in items of family joy 
and sorrow, pride and crisis, anxiety and achievement. 
The later diaries are often filled with personal refer- 
ences to his children, particularly his son Grover and 
his daughter, Beulah. The oldest son, Fred Cooper 
Hubbell was born in 1864. 

When Grover arrived, his father let railroads, insur- 
ance, waterworks and real estate go hang for a few 
days. The only entry in the diary for February 4, 1883, 
is: “Stayed home all day and took care of wife and 
baby.” On October 18, of that year, the diary reports: 
“Weaned the baby today.” 

Grover went away to school for the first time in 1898. 
The diary for September 15 and 16, of that year says: 
“Started with Grover to Culver, Ind. (military academy) 
. . . Paid Grover’s tuition. First term $200. Athletic 
association and entertainment fund $10. Tuition $50, 
suits of clothes $65. Pocket money, books and _ inci- 
dentals, $25. $350 (total). He takes Latin, algebra, 
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Greek, ancient history, rhetoric and cavalry. Started 
home today at noon.” 

Grover later attended a prep school at Lawrenceville, 
N. J. He got through Lawrenceville all right. Yale 
was next. On February 2, 1904, the diary says: “Wrote 
Grover. Asked him to promise me not to smoke or 
drink until he finishes college.” The April 16, 
1904, diary reports that Grover had passed all his ex- 
aminations. 

Grover certainly had a tough schedule at Yale. The 
diary for September 17, 1904, says: “Grover’s studies 
are French, German, calculus, differential and integral, 
bridge drafting, railroad engineering, masonry con- 
struction, English.” He passed all his courses, however, 
and received an engineering degree at Yale. 

Hubbell could be droll about his reputation for thrift. 
He spoke at a big Equitable meeting in 1914. “When I 
first came to Des Moines, I had a nickel in my pocket,” 
he said. He patted his pocket and added: “I’ve got it 
there yet.” That brought down the house. 

A number of small transactions are recorded in the 
diaries of his later years. Such as: “Mrs. Bolander 
came in this morning in great distress and I loaned 
her $302.50 to be paid back at $50 per month. She gave 
us a chattel mortgage. I fear she will not be able to 
pay it back to us. It is a case of charity ... 

“Loaned to Mrs. Lawson $389 to pay her taxes. She 
is to pay in 60 days. I hope she will but some of us 
doubt it ... Dinner at the Des Moines Club . . . Gave 
William Wilson, a poor paralytic $5.” 

Returning to the larger transactions again, his will 
directed that $20,000 be paid to the Home for the Aged 
after his death and $10,000 to Drake University for 
scholarships. 

What does this all add up to: Was he a tightwad? Not 
really. He was personally thrifty. And he was a tough 
adversary in a business deal. But a tightwad never 
dispenses charity in large and small amounts as he 
did. Nor does a tightwad make such major contribu- 
tions to civic projects. 
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REMEMBERED His PIONEER Days 


Near the end of his life Hubbell changed his mind 
about the state of being poor in the 1850’s as compared 
with poverty in the 1920’s. He decided that it was bet- 
ter to have been poor in the pioneer days. 

“The things we bought then were cheaper,” he com- 
mented in 1926. “There were fewer things to buy and 
things offered for sale were not displayed so tempt- 
ingly as they are today. Nowadays, merchants lure the 
eye and we are tempted to buy many things we can 
not afford and which we do not need. Seventy years 
ago, we could not buy an automobile, talking machine 
or radios. Today the poor man has all of these. Liv- 
ing expenses, rent and clothing prices were immeas- 
urably lower then than they are today.” 

And in the “today” of 1955, the “poor man” of Iowa 
has vastly more than he had in 1926. In fact, there are 
very few “poor men” now, of the type Hubbell knew 
100 years ago. How amazed he would have been at 
our airplane-television-atomic-neon light civilization of 
today! 

A significant statement appears under date of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1905. “Fred (F. C. Hubbell) and I further 
considered a railroad project and whether it would not 
be better to push insurance matters,” the elder Hub- 
bell wrote: “(I had) a long talk with Fred about the 
propriety of dropping railroad business and confining 
ourselves entirely to life insurance.” 

In the end, the Hubbell’s did get out of railroading 
and they did concentrate to an increasing degree on 
life insurance. F. C. Hubbell became Equitable presi- 
dent in 1917 and served in that capacity until 1921. He 
was succeeded by Henry S. Nollen, who was president 
from 1921 to 1939. Frederick W. Hubbell has been 
president since 1939. He is a son of F. C. Hubbell and 
a grandson of F. M. Hubbell. 

Frederick W. Hubbell’s entire business life has been 
devoted to the Equitable. He is the oldest employee 
of the company in years of service. He will observe 
his 42nd anniversary with the Equitable August 1, 
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1955. The company has prospered under his leadership 
far beyond the hopes and expectations of F. M. Hub- 
bell. 

CaREFULLY GuARDED His HEALTH 

It was no happenstance that Fred Hubbell lived more 
than 91 years. He prized his health and he guarded it 
carefully. 

As a youth, Hubbell had an idea that he would die 
young. He believed he inherited a condition from his 
mother that would take him early. (She died at 45.) 
Fred did not record what was wrong with his mother. 

When he was 19 years old, and still at Sioux City, 
he wrote: “If God will give me health until I am 40 
years of age, I am confident that I can win a respect- 
able if not honorable name in society and the nation.” 

Yet, he was rugged physically until he got old. He 
had a marvelous constitution. His teeth were remark- 
ably good. He had all but one of his teeth until he 
was 79 years old. He paid considerable attention to 
his well being because health to him was an important 
asset. Hubbell never was careless of any of his assets. 
But, he always seemed to have an absorbing interest 
in death. Whenever a friend or associate died, he re- 
corded that fact in his diary. Sometimes twice. 

His daughter, Beulah, was very much on Fred’s 
mind down through the years. “Had a little daughter 
born,” he reported in his perpetual diary in 1874. Her 
illnesses were not many. “Beulah commenced on tonic 
this a.m.,” the diary says for August 1, 1894. That is 
one of the few references to her health anywhere in 
his papers. 

Fred Hubbell wanted very much to do well by his 
daughter. In 1898, when she was 24 years old, he 
promised her an allowance of $12,000 a year. She was 
in Europe at the time and engaged to Count Carl Wacht- 
meister, a Swedish diplomat, whom she later married, 
the wedding being the most elaborate ever to take place 
in Des Moines. Father Hubbell gave the couple his 
blessing. On May 1, 1899, presumably as a dowry, he 
gave Beulah his note due in 10 years for $200,000 and 
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paying 4 per cent interest on January 1, each year. In 
other words, he provided her with $8,000 annual in- 
come. On May 2, 1899, the diary says: “Beulah Cooper 
Hubbell married to C. A. Wachtmeister this evening at 
Terrace Hill.” 

The United States had entered World War I in 1917. 
In 1918, F. W. Hubbell was in the army. On May 20, 
1918, the elder Hubbell wrote: “Jim (J.W.) was in and 
wanted me to give him $200 to pay his expenses to visit 
F. W. Hubbell at Camp Cody. He said that when the 
war was over that he would give up smoking in con- 
sideration of the above sum. I paid it, trusting implic- 
itly that he would keep his agreement in good faith.” 

Jim soon followed his brother into the army and on 
August 15, 1918, the diary says: “James W. Hubbell 
sailed for France today. His mother was in New York 
to say goodbye to him.” 


Gave No CouNnTENANCE TO CORRUPTION 


Fred Hubbell refused to touch any proposition tainted 
with corruption. Late in 1888, he owned substantial 
interests in both the North Des Moines and Des Moines 
waterworks. North Des Moines was a separate munici- 
pality then. 

Hubbell wanted the North Des Moines council to 
pass a certain ordinance. A leading Des Moines busi- 
nessman called on Hubbell. The businessman reported 
that one councilman would vote for the ordinance in 
return for a $700 payoff. Another councilman wanted 
$500. The businessman expressed belief that the ordi- 
nance could be passed if $3,000 were distributed in the 
right places. 

Hubbell’s reaction was swift. The diary says he 
told the visitor: “I could not consent to having the or- 
dinances passed by bribery and corruption and ... if 
it could not be passed on its merits I would rather have 
it fail than have him pay councilmen for it.” 

Furthermore, the diary continues, Hubbell warned 
the visitor that he was laying himself open to a pos- 
sible indictment for corruption. The diary does not 
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record whether the ordinance was passed. Probably 
it wasn’t. The city councils in the Des Moines area 
did not do Hubbell’s bidding with much regularity. 

On a big occasion, May 7, 1895, he wrote: “Forty 
years ago today I arrived here in Des Moines. Wish- 
ing to remember the day, I invited to dinner P. M. 
Casady, Hoyt Sherman, George G. Wright, H. C. Pot- 
ter, E. R. Clapp, J. C. Savery, J. S. Polk, G. M. Hippee, 
Jas. Callanan, J. A. T. Hull, J. B. Stewart. Dinner at 
7. Dispersed at 10 p.m. Good time they said. Wanted 
me to send for them again at the end of another forty 
years.” 

He kept careful track of his social obligations. At 
the end of the 1918 diary he lists friends to whom “I 
am indebted to dinner.” The list included Clyde L. 
Herring, J. L. Parrish, Fred Sargent, E. T. Meredith. 

Hubbell attended all kinds of functions, in Des 
and elsewhere. He liked the theater. An 1881 entry, 
written in New York, says: “Daly’s Theater tonight. 
Needles and Pins” (which was the current hit). On 
October 20, 1882, he told of seeing “Mary Anderson in 
Pigmaleon.” He attended a play practically every time 
he went to New York. 

There is a touch of mirth in a February 7, 1883, entry 
which says: “Temperance convention today. Big time.” 
He went to horse races and amusement parks on occa- 
sion. August 2, 1889, he wrote: “Saratoga. I took Beu- 
lah to the races. The track was all mud and it rained 
hard. We saw four races and then came home.” 


BELIEVED IN REAL EsTATE 


No person believed more profoundly in real estate 
for investment purposes than did Hubbell. He owned 
real estate as a 16-year-old boy in Des Moines and as 
a 17 and 18-year-old in Sioux City. He bought prop- 
erty again after he returned to Des Moines in 1861. A 
1925 newspaper story says: “The railroad reached Iowa 
City in 1855. It did not get to Des Moines until more 
than 10 years after that. Mr. Hubbell came just ahead 
of the break and got his foothold and stayed. He be- 
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lieved in Des Moines real estate and bought and held. 
He engaged in many enterprises but he never lost 
sight of downtown Des Moines real estate.” 


Hubbell himself said in an interview in the 1920’s 
that he had bought Des Moines property as long as 
60 years before. He denied in that interview that he 
was worth 25 million dollars but he said: “I don’t know 
exactly what I’m worth. When I buy a piece of prop- 
erty I put it on the books at cost price. I don’t try to 
pad its value by gradually multiplying it on the 
books 1.062" 

In the same interview, he described this technique 
for becoming wealthy: “I would buy a piece of land. 
Then I would pay for it. Then I would rent it to some- 
one, collect the rent. With the money gathered as rent, 
when it amounted to enough, I would buy another 
piece of land, pay for it, rent it, and continue the pro- 
cess indefinitely.” 

He was always philosophical. Painful to him were 
business losses. For example, he quite understand- 
ably was unhappy when rental property stood vacant 
for several weeks. He kept close track of such things. 
On March 28, 1908, he reported sadly: “Losing rents 
at rate per annum $7,836.” 

Such a vacancy loss really was not of vital import- 
ance considering the scope of his real estate opera- 
tions. The diary contains an occasional overall report 
on rents. In the year 1925, for example, the net rents 
for F. M. Hubbell, Son & Company, Incorporated were 
$242,865; for the Hubbell Estate $300,010. 

How would Hubbell have fared if he started out in 
1855 with 1955 taxes to pay? Would he have been 
able to accumulate great wealth if he had had to pay 
federal income taxes at present-day rates? 

There is no question but that modern taxes would 
have slowed him down considerably. Nevertheless, he 
undoubtedly would have become a rich man anyway. 
A large part of his weath resulted from big increases 
in the value of his property. He didn’t pay much for 
most of his property in “Factory Addition,” for ex- 
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ample. That section was low and marshy and not con- 
sidered of any real value at the time he bought it. 
Look at it today! 

Also, the value of his railroad holdings, his insur- 
ance stock and his waterworks property all increased 
substantially in his lifetime. Such increases are tax- 
able as “capital gains” at a rate of 25 per cent, much 
less than the rates assessed on the yearly earnings of 
high-income individuals. 

Frederick M. Hubbell would have been an outstand- 
ingly successful businessman in any generation. 


AVOWED PERSONAL BITTERNESS 

He appears to have decided early that being unhappy 
and railing against fate were a waste of time and en- 
ergy. If he suffered a defeat, he usually was able to 
wipe that memory from his mind immediately and to 
concentrate his energies on the next battle. 

“I am glad that I have lived without personal enmi- 
ties and that I have been able to take the ups and downs 
of an active career without feeling personal bitterness,” 
he once said. “There are some things that others do not 
do that I feel they ought to do but I have cultivated a 
philosophy for that.” 

As an old man, he continued to putter around his 
office. He checked the cash book each day (and put a 
dot after each entry). Occasionally he would put on 
his hard derby hat and go out and personally do some 
collecting. Every month he visited a garage worker 
across the street and collected $20.00. (The worker 
was buying property on time and Hubbell did the 
financing.) The worker got a big kick out of the mil- 
lionaire’s regular visits to collect $20. 

As age advanced, Hubbell’s values inevitably changed. 
Railroads, banks, property, millions of dollars, all such 
things were not so important. What he wanted most 
of all now was for someone to come to see him. Prefer- 
ably his sons, grandsons or great grandchildren. And 
he wanted Elmer Nelson, the family chauffeur, to take 


him out riding, always on Avenue Frederick M. Hub- 
bell. 
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It seems fantastic that this setup all dates back to a 
small but determined boy who came west with his fa- 
ther 100 years ago to buy cheap land in early Iowa. 
Such things could happen only in a vigorous and grow- 
ing nation with a free economy. MHubbell’s spectac- 
ular success is a lasting monument to the wave of 
pioneers who moved into this empty but promising land 
long ago. 

The late J. B. Weaver, Des Moines attorney and poet, 
sensed this pioneer urge. In 1909, Des Moines leaders 
gave a party honoring Frederick M. Hubbell on his 
70th birthday. Weaver wrote some verse for the oc- 
casion, addressed to Hubbell. Here was the last stanza: 

“You answered, thousands by your side, 
“Strong builders of the west. 

“Through 70 years of toil and joy 
“You met each hardy test. 

“Ah, boy, if only we might hear 
“Amidst our city’s roar 

“The same clear empire-building call 
“That came to you of yore.” 

When Frederick M. Hubbell died in 1930, it is said 
that he left “only his hard derby hat, his gold watch 
and his goldheaded cane.” Everything else had been 
disposed of. The inventory files in Polk County Dis- 
trict Court listed his remaining personal estate at only 
$1,010. The assets were: Membership in the Des Moines 
Club (sold after his death) $500; cash in his possession, 
$10. The watch and the cane, $500. 

Everything else except his life insurance had been 
placed in trust in 1903 and later. He had $18,132.67 in 
life insurance. 

The main structure of the Hubbell Estate has varied 
little since 1903. Value of the assets, however, is vastly 
greater. Growth of the Equitable has been fabulous. 
Also, the value of the real estate has moved upward 
with the growth of Des Moines and with the expan- 
sion of the entire American economy. 

WHEN SHADOWS OF AGE GATHERED 
There was a lonely grandeur about Fred Hubbell 


as his powers ebbed with the passing years. 
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He was 85 years old in 1924. Management of his 
vast holdings by this time had passed into younger 
hands. His usefulness grew less and less. Yet he had 
few regrets. As a, matter of fact, he did little regret- 
ting and complaining at any stage of his long life. 

Newspaper reporters often called at his house. He 
gladly let them in. They wanted to know his formula 
for success. Here is what he said on one occasion: “I 
suppose you would like to be a millionaire and I can 
tell you how to become one. Only four requisites are 
necessary. First, economy. If you are not economical 
and spend all the money you get hold of, you cannot 
become wealthy. Second, industry. If you are lazy 
and do not work, it doesn’t make any difference how 
economical and stingy you are, you won’t have any- 
thing. Third, good health. If you are sick and the 
doctcer wants to see you every day and give you medi- 
cine, you are handicapped and cannot make the grade. 

“With these three requisites you will, in a reason- 
able time, have $1,000. The only other requisite is 
brains. I mean by that you have to have the intellect 
enough to invest that $1,000 and not lose it. Economy, 
industry, good health and brains will make anybody 
rich. Some day you will have money to lend!” 

On another occasion, he said that a man “with an 
economical wife has far greater opportunity for finan- 
cial success than the man whose wife wants to keep 
up with the Joneses.” 

“T had a wife who shared my plans for economy and 
thrift,” he observed. “We had 60 years of happy mar- 
ried life before she left me last spring.” 

The diary for May 11, 1924, says: “Today just about 
noon Frances E. Hubbell, my wife, passed away. We 
were married March 11, 1863, so have lived together 
over 61 years. She was a good wife and I shall mourn 
her as long as I live.” 

Although he clung stubbornly to life for six more 
years, 1924 really was the beginning of the end of ac- 
tivity for Fred Hubbell. “I have about concluded to 
slow up on work,” he wrote January 8. “I have told 
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Jim to open the Trustees’ mail.” (That was a task he 
always had performed himself each morning.) For the 
next three months he did not leave Terrace Hill and 
scarcely got out of bed. 

Death came to Frederick Marion Hubbell at 5 o’clock 
in the morning of November 11, 1930. His age, as he 
himself would have recorded it in his diary, was “91 
years, 9 months, 3 weeks and 5 days.” 

He is buried in the family mausoleum in Woodland 
Cemetery, Des Moines, with his wife and his son, Fred 
C. Also in the same cemetery are Jefferson Polk, Al- 
bert B. Cummins, Hoyt Sherman, Lampson Sherman, 
DeVere Thompson, Phineas Casady, Wesley Redhead, 
General Crocker and many others who were associates, 
rivals and friends of Frederick M. Hubbell during his 
long lifetime. In death, their final resting places all 
are within a few hundred feet of each other in Wood- 
land. 


Pioneer Lawmaker a Centenarian 


Possibly the first Iowa lawmaker to observe his 100th 
birthday was former Representative Samuel H. Bau- 
man, of Birmingham, but residing in a nursing home at 
Fairfield. He was born August 14, 1855, at Zwingle, 
Iowa, the son of Rev. and Mrs. Frederick C. Bauman, 
the eldest of nine children. Two sisters still living are 
Mrs. Meta Mathes and Mrs. Mabel Duar, both of Ohio, 
and a brother, the Rev. Albert Bauman, of Maryland. 
Dr. Bauman has a son and three daughters living, with 
18 grandchildren and 39 great grandchildren. 

He practiced veterinary medicine in the Birmingham 
community for sixty years and served in the lowa 
House of Representative from 1907 to 1917. 


Pioneer Iowa Coal Operators 
By Morcan THOMAS* 


In his report made in 1852, Dr. David Dale Owens, 
of the United States general land office, was the first 
to attract the attention of the public to the fact that 
there were localities in Iowa where rich deposits of coal 
could be found. It seems, however, at that time, or 
prior to 1858, there was but little interest manifested 
in developing the coal fields of the state, at least there 
are no records or references either verbal or written 
whereon we can base calculations of any kind that 
would be reliable in regard to coal. 


There probably were some small mines—drifts or 
slopes opened and coal dug for domestic use only. It 
is presumed that the demand for coal at that time was 
of little consequence, as the majority of the early set- 
tlers of the state were former residents of a timbered 
country. Consequently, they sought localities near the 
timber tracts, believed to be the only reliable resources 
for fuel. 

But as the population increased, the prairies were 
developed into farms, villages grew into towns, towns 
into cities, and factories and railroads were built. 
Then it was that the demand for fuel made it neces- 
sary for them to either import or produce their own 
coal, with the knowledge, therefore, that the state was 
blessed with material to do the latter. Hence, subse- 
quent results show that enterprise and capital became 
convinced that the coal industry was destined to be- 
come an important factor in Iowa’s future commerce. 

The first attempt made in collecting and compiling sta- 
tistics of coal produced in the state was in the eighth 
United States census report of 1860. This report shows 
the total number of short tons produced in 1859 to 
be 48,263, valued at $92,180. This is the first historical 
record we have of the production of Iowa coal. The 


*State Mine Inspector of Iowa, 1889-1899; died April 11, 1899. 
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next was the ninth United States census report of 1870, 
which gives the amount of coal produced in the year 
previous as 283,467 short tons, valued at a little more 
than $500,000. 

In collecting these notes and reminiscences of the 
early days when the production of coal was a rarity in 
Iowa, I have endeavored to select nothing from refer- 
ences or data except that which I believe to be au- 
thentic and reliable. There will be nothing included 
here in regard to mines and operators except the ship- 
ping mines in the different parts of the state that were 
opened and operated prior to 1875. 

The Iowa state census report made in 1875 gives the 
number of tons of coal produced at 1,231,547 tons, 
valued at $2,500,140, showing a gain of five-fold in pro- 
duct and value in five years. I have no doubt that the 
statistics collected were from the local as well as ship- 
ping mines, but there are no tables compiled giving 
names of operators or amount of coal each produced 
annually, so we are compelled to seek information 
from different sources. 


In APPANOOSE COUNTY 


The first railroad mine operated in Appanoose 
county was in 1872, located on the southwest branch 
of the C.R.I. & P. railroad. The mine was known as 
the Watson Coal and Mining Company, with C. O. 
Godfrey president, and James Brown superintendent. 
Mr. Godfrey came here from Boston and was en- 
gaged in several mining enterprises in the state at that 
time, but at present he is a resident of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Brown was experienced and had a practical 
knowledge of mining. He left Iowa in 1875, going to 
Brazil, Indiana, and shortly afterward was killed by 
accidentally falling down a shaft while engaged in 
mining at that camp. 

The next mine in the county of any importance was 
opened in 1873, by Cope and Glenn, of Bloomfield, 
Davis county, located near Cincinnati on a branch of 
the C.B. & Q. railroad. In the same year the third 
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mine was opened by the Appanoose Coal and Mining 
Company located on the old MI. & N. road, known 
now as the Keokuk & Western railroad. J. W. Sum- 
mers, of Keokuk, was president of the company at that 
time. The mine at the present time is owned and op- 
erated by the Centerville Block Coal Company. In 
following year Oliver & Dargavelle opened what is 
known as the Diamond Coal Company mine, at Center- 
ville near the C.R.I. & P. railroad. 


In Boone County 

There was some local mining done in Boone county 
prior to 1865, but in a very limited way. In that year 
the C. & N.W. railroad reached the county, opening 
transportation to other markets and was an incentive 
to enterprise in developing the coal field. The first 
shipping mine in this county was a slope opened in 
1867 by T. N. Canfield and C. S. Taylor just west of 
Boonesboro. Shortly afterward they sunk a shaft 242 
feet deep and the company, with but one change in its 
organization, has continued in business at this place 
for nearly thirty years, hoisting coal out of the same 
shaft, for the first few years hauling their product to 
the railroad in wagons, a distance of three miles. In 
1874, the company was re-organized with Delos Ar- 
nold, president; C. H. Sherman, manager; and T. N. 
Canfield, treasurer. The company then built a rail- 
road at their own expense from the mine to Boone, 
connecting with the main line of the C. & N.W.; event- 
ually it was purchased and is now operated by the 
railroad company. In 1867, the Moingona Coal Com- 
pany opened a mine at Moingona, on the C. & N.W. 
railroad, with John Hall, of Cedar Rapids, president, 
and W. Blythe, superintendent. John A. Blair, of Jer- 
sey City, was also a stockholder. At one time this 
company operated six mines in this vicinity, and for 
several years did an extensive business, their output 
being from eight to nine hundred tons per day. As 
soon as the C. & N.W. railroad reached Council Bluffs, 
they shipped the principal part of their product to that 
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point, and sold it to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. After the coal mines at Carbon, Wyoming, were 
opened, the Moingona company had to seek other mar- 
kets for their coal. At the present time, there is but 
little mining done there, but in its palmy days it was 
the scene of great activity and one of the largest camps 
in the state. 

In 1874, the Northwestern Coal and Mining Company 
was formed with J. F. Duncombe, of Fort Dodge, presi- 
dent; Oliver Ames, of Boston, and Gen. G. M. Dodge, 
shareholders. I have been unable to ascertain who 
was the first superintendent of the company at this 
point. A few years afterward a reorganization of the 
company took place, when Gen. G. M. Dodge became 
president of the company, and W. D. Morgan, super- 
intendent. The mine did quite a shipping business for 
several years. While mentioning the name of Gen. G. 
M. Dodge as president of this company, we wish to 
vary from coal business long enough to call the atten- 
tion of those interested in relics of the late war to the 
fact that there is now in Boone county the desk that 
was used by Gen. Dodge during the Rebellion. It has 
the stamp of U.S. on it in several places. It was sent 
here for use in the company’s office, and is still in the 
county. I believe it would be a valuable addition to 
the collection of relics in the state historical depart- 
ment. 

Harpin County 

There was a mine opened near Eldora, Hardin county, 
in the year 1868, by a company that had C. C. Gilman 
as president, and William Phillips, superintendent. 
The mine was successfully operated for some time, but 
the vein of coal was below the bed of the Iowa river 
and the consequence was that water gave them a 
great deal of trouble and expense, especially when the 
water was high. Finally the company was compelled 
to abandon the mine and seek other coal fields in the 
state that could be operated to a better advantage and 
at less expense. Mr. Phillips was an experienced 
miner and came to Hardin county in 1867, from Mary- 
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land, where he had previously been a successful mine 
operator for many years. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 

The Jefferson County Coal Company opened a mine 
at Perlee, on the Chicago & South Western Railroad 
in 1868. Sen. James F. Wilson, of Fairfield was presi- 
dent of the company, and R. H. Herford, superin- 
tendent. The mine did quite a lucrative business for 
a number of years. 

JASPER COUNTY 

The Watson No. 1 was the first shipping mine in 
Jasper county. A company was formed in 1871. They 
elected John Aberhardt president and James Miller 
superintendent. In that year the company developed 
the above mine located four miles east of Colfax and 
about three miles south of the main line of the Rock 
Island railroad. A switch was built connecting the 
mine with the road over which the principal part of 
the product was shipped to markets outside of the 
county. The mine had a good run and the company 
did a prosperous business for a number of years. 
They eventually sold the mine to C. F. Godfrey & 
Company. 

The Couch mine, located three miles south of New- 
ton, was put in operation in 1873. F. Griggs and D. S. 
Couch were the owners and operators. A switch was 
built from the mine to the Rock Island road. D. S. 
Couch was the mine superintendent, and has been in- 
terested in mining in the county until recently. 

Maunaska County 


The first mine in this county of any importance that 
we have any authentic account of, was located about 
half way between Oskaloosa and Beacon, on or near 
the public highway that connects the two towns. John 
and James Burdess opened the mine and put it in suc- 
cessful operation in the year 1862. 

A co-operative company was formed at Beacon in 
1864 by nine men, each subscribing $500 as capital 
stock for the purpose of developing and operating a 
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mine in the vicinity of Beacon (then called Oska- 
loosa station) located on the Keokuk & Des Moines 
branch of the Rock Island. The following were the 
nine stockholders in the company: J. G. Jones, E. J. 
Evans, D. J. Evans, Watkin Price, D. S. Davis, Daniel 
Davis, J. S. Morgan, Thomas Griffith and J. W. Rode- 
fer. A tram road was built from the mine to the rail- 
road. Mules were used as the locomotive power to 
deliver the coal on the track where it was dumped 
into the cars ready for shipment. The company did a 
flourishing business for about two years and then sold 
the mine to Thomas Haight, at Keokuk, and Wesley 
Redhead, of Des Moines, who gave it the name of the 
Iowa Oil and Coal Company Mine. A short time after 
this J. W. Rodefer, of Keokuk, bought an interest in 
the mine again and was elected president of the com- 
pany. In 1872, Geo. Williams, of Keokuk, superin- 
tendent of the Des Moines Valley Railroad Company, 
bought out the stockholders and became sole proprietor 
of the mine. Simon Phillips was appointed general 
manager. They made some improvements and in 1873 
the mine had a capacity of over four hundred tons 
per day, and at that time was the largest mine in the 
state. 

In 1864, Thomas Haight and E. J. Evans opened a 
mine near Given and constructed a tramway connect- 
ing with the Des Moines Valley road using mules in 
hauling the coal to the railroad. John Baxter, who 
was the superintendent of this mine, is still a resident 
in that vicinity. 

In 1869, J. W. Huggins, of Ottumwa, and Dr. A. C. 
Predue opened the Coal Valley Mine at Muchakinock 
and built one mile and a quarter of railroad, connect- 
ing with the Iowa Central at Given. Huggins was 
president and Predue was general manager. The com- 
pany did a fair business for several years. 

Mine No. 1, of the Consolidation Coal and Mining 
Company, was opened in 1873 in Muchakinock. The 
officials of the company when first organized were: C. 
C. Gilman, president; H. W. McNeill, general manager; 
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and William Phillips, superintendent. Many changes 
have taken place in the company since its formation, 
but the camp developed into one of the most prosper- 
ous and largest carnps in the state. A branch of the 
C. & N.W. railroad connects Muchakinock with the 
main line at Belle Plaine, and the bulk of the coal is 
sent out over this line. 

In 1874, the Eureka Coal Mining Company, composed 
of Robert Lowery, George L. Davenport, William Lar- 
rabee, C. C. Cole and J. K. Graves, opened a mine one 
mile southwest of Beacon. They had for their super- 
intendent H. H. Heard. The mine was connected by a 
switch from the Keokuk & Des Moines Valley road. 
They did an extensive business until they consolidated 
with the Consolidation Mines at Muchakinock, when 
the mine was abandoned. 


MonroE County 

This county played quite an important part in the 
early production of coal in the state, and does yet. In 
1868, McBride, Clark and Predue opened the Avery 
mines three miles west of Frederick and six miles 
east of Albia, on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. They had two shafts in operation, one close 
to the railroad track, the other one mile away from 
which they moved the coal to the railroad by means 
of an iron tramway, operated by mules. In 1870, 
McBride and Clark retired, and afterwards the firm 
was known by the name of J.W. and A.G. Huggins and 
Predue. The Huggins lived in Ottumwa and Predue 
in Oskaloosa. 

In 1869, a mine was opened at Coalfield, on the Iowa 
Central Railroad, four miles west of Eddyville, called 
the Black Diamond Coal Company’s mine. Thomas 
Haight, Keokuk; E. J. Evans, Beacon; Gov. S. J. Kirk- 
wood, Ezikel Clark, Iowa City, and Wesley Redhead, 
Des Moines, were the incorporators, and did a large 
business for a number of years. 

In 1870, at the same place, another mine was opened, 
with H. W. McNeill, Oskaloosa, president; William 
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Phillips, superintendent; and W. A. McNeill, secre- 
tary. They gave employment to about seventy-five 
miners at one time, but abandoned this mine when 
they opened the mines at Muchakinock. 


Potk County 

There were numerous small mines in Polk county 
worked principally in the winter season for a small 
local trade only up to the year 1871, when the Cipher 
Mine, afterward known as the Polk County Mine, 
opened up as the first shipping mine. Mr. Cipher and 
John Phillips were the first owners and operators. The 
location of this mine was one mile south of the state 
capitol and had a connecting switch with the Rock Is- 
land Railroad. Many changes took place and the mine 
was operated by several different companies before it 
was abandoned. 

In 1872, the Watson and Eclipse mines were opened. 
The former was located east of the state capitol. A 
switch connected the mine with the C.RI. & P. Rail- 
road, and for several years it was successful and proved 
a good investment for its incorporators. C. O. God- 
frey was president and James Brown superintendent. 
The mine has long ago been abandoned. The latter, 
or Eclipse mine, was located south of the Des Moines 
river about one and a quarter miles south of the state 
capitol. Its first officers were J. B. Yeoman, president, 
and Thomas Beck, superintendent. They had quite an 
extensive trade, shipping their coal over the CRI. & 
P. Railroad. 

In fact these three mines were the only ones of com- 
mercial importance in the county prior to 1874. In 
that year the Pioneer and Eureka mines were estab- 
lished and became operative. Wesley Redhead was 
president and James Clark superintendent of the 
Pioneer Company, which was located near the Sev- 
enth street bridge on the south side of the river. The 
location of the Eureka mine was one mile due south 
of the state capitol, and was in active operation for over 
twenty years. Norman Haskins was president and 
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James Carmac superintendent when the company was 
first organized. The company organization was 
changed numerous times before the mine was worked 
cout or abandoned. These mines were dependent upon 
the C.R.I. & P. Railroad for transportation of their pro- 
duct. John Walters, Daniel Reese and James Miller 
can be classed among the pioneer operators, as they 
were closely identified with the early discovery and 
development of the coal fields in this county. 
WAPELLO COUNTY 

This county was one of the earliest producers of coal 
in the state and was destined at one time to continue 
to be so, but she fell behind in her production, and 
other counties took the lead. In 1868, Wapello county 
had shipped 52,000 tons of coal out of one mine, which 
was the largest mine in the state and had shipped more 
coal than any other mine up to that time. It furnish- 
ed large quantities of coal for the Keokuk market, and 
the coal was considered of first-class quality. The 
mine was opened in 1865 by C. J. Love, and was oper- 
ated by him for a number of years. It was situated at 
Alpine Station on the Keokuk & Des Moines Valley 
Railroad. 

The Union Coal Company, consisting of C. O. God- 
frey, president, and James Brown, superintendent, with 
others, opened a mine in 1867, four miles north of Ot- 
tumwa, which was connected by a branch from the 
main line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. At this mine J. C. Osgood received his first les- 
sons in mining. Afterward he became one of the most 
successful mine operators in the state. 

The Hawkeye Coal Mining Company was formed 
and the mine was opened in the year 1873, by the fol- 
lowing stockholders: James Harlan, Christ F. Blake and 
L. W. Vale. This company was afterward called the 
C. F. Blake Coal Mining Company, and did consider- 
able business for a number of years. 

A company was formed in Ottumwa in 1871, called 
the Ottumwa Coal Mining Company. The stockholders 
were James D. Ladd, W. W. Ladd, Thomas D. Ladd, 
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Amos D. Moss, W. B. Bonifield, and W. M. Kind. They 
opened and operated a mine in the vicinity of Ot- 
tumwa for some time. 
WEBSTER COUNTY 

The Ft. Dodge Coal and Mining Company opened a 
mine in Webster county in 1870. The president of the 
company was J. L. Platt, and superintendent, Thomas 
Fleming. The mine was located on Holiday creek and 
about three miles south of the Illinois Central railroad. 
They built a tramway the entire distance, utilizing 
mule power in delivering coal to the road. After a few 
years of prosperity, it became subservient to the com- 
pany’s interest to widen the track and substitute steam 
power for that of mule, as the latter was inadequate. 

The Duncombe and Richards mine was opened in 
the latter part of 1870, by J. F. Duncombe and Mr. 
Richards. In 1871, W. C. Wilson, of Webster City, 
opened a mine at Lehigh, and subsequently formed the 
Crooked Creek Coal and Railroad company. J. L. 
Platt, J. F. Duncombe and W. C. Wilson are really 
the pioneers of the coal industry in Webster county, 
as to them belongs largely the credit of its develop- 
ment in its early history. 


Harnessing the Sun 


A dream of the ages has been to convert the sun’s 
energy for the benefit of mankind. This dream came 
closer to realization with a demonstration of the Bell 
Solar Battery, invented by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories (1954). This battery converts the sun’s energy 
directly and efficiently into usable electricity—has 
sent voices over telephone wires and operated a low- 
power radio-transmitter. It needs no fuel other than 
the light from the sun itself. It has no moving parts 
and nothing is consumed or destroyed. Great bene- 
fits for all mankind will come from this forward step 
in harnessing the limitless power of the sun.—N. W. 
Bell Telephone Bulletin. 


“Tabor & Northern” Excursion 


Deacon ADAMS Own STORY 

Before the Civil war, lines of travel by the public 
from the South to Northern states was carefully 
avoided by the slaves escaping from the master’s plan- 
tations and seeking freedom in Canada, for they could 
not linger even in the North. Sympathetic Northern- 
ers helped them in any way they could, even to organi- 
zation of what were termed “underground railways.” 
These were night-hauling accommodations, mostly farm 
wagons, conveying the blacks under camouflaged light 
loads of hay or straw, from one friendly home to an- 
other upon less frequented highways. Slight publicity 
attended these operations and numberless blacks thus 
obtained freedom in remote Northern states or in Can- 
ada. 


Several such lines traversed Iowa north and south, 
one through Des Moines, the immediate “stations” be- 
ing the James Jordan home in Walnut township west 
on the Commerce road, the Isaac Brandt home at East 
12th and Grand avenue, across the street east of the 
present location of the State Histurical building, and 
the third at Uncle Tommy Mitchell’s tavern home at 
Apple Grove near the east line of Beaver township. 
These night stopovers on the “underground line” that 
freighted their black cargo northward, were some 
times traversed by freedom-loving sympathizers, one 
often being John Brown from Kansas, who eventually 
lost his life in the traffic. 


Another such “line” in the west section of Iowa was 
known as “the Tabor and Northern,” about which many 
tales have been written and related. One living actor 
in an interesting drama relating to this “line” remain- 
ed a resident of Tabor for many years in the person 
of Deacon S. H. Adams, the town’s pioneer furniture 
dealer, who told of an early excursion party over the 
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Tabor & Northern—perhaps the first of many similar 
ones. 

In 1903, Mr. Adams related incidents of his “excur- 
sion,” saying that he then was the only survivor of the 
trip taken on July 6, 1854, now one hundred years and 
more ago, when intense feeling was hourly fomenting 
in this country over the slavery question, and giant 
forces later contended in its settlement. One such 
event was directed by seven men who actively en- 
gaged in the plot of befriending five negro slaves by 
spiriting them to the Nishna river east of Tabor and 
from there two more taking them to another point fur- 
ther on in the state. 

Giving individual names, Deacon Adams said that 
he and Jesse West were the prime movers in the enter- 
prise. West, who ran a blacksmith shop, was the fa- 
ther of Arthur T. West. Assisting was John Hallam, 
whose widow later resided in Tabor with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. H. Wyant; James K. Gafton, a cousin of 
George B. Gafton, one of the founders of Tabor col- 
lege, and Henry, a young and enthusiastic Irish lad 
who was an apprentice in West’s blacksmith shop. 
These comprised the party of five. One of the two 
men who were to receive the slaves on the east side 
of the Nishna river was William Clark, a Mills county 
old settler who entered the land where the cemetery 
was later located, his son, C. W. Clark afterward in 
business at Randolph. The other was Cephas Case, 
also an old pioneer of Mills county, who resided near 
Patrick’s mill on Silver creek. 

Tue STORY OF THE Ramp 

Late in the afternoon of July 4, 1854, there arrived 
in Tabor from the south a small immigrant train. The 
party consisted of a Mormon elder by the name of Den- 
nis, his wife and daughter, and six negro slaves. They 
were from Mississippi and were headed for Salt Lake 
City. They camped just west from where the postof- 
fice afterward stood. 

While one of the blacks was at a well getting water, 
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he was asked if he knew he was on “free” soil and if 
they desired to be free. At this time the line separat- 
ing the slave state of Missouri from the free state of 
Iowa ran through the center of Fremont county. This 
was only 12 miles south of Tabor—Sidney and Perci- 
val, too, being just north of the line. 

The blacks desiring their liberty, a rescuing party 
was hastily organized that night in Jesse West’s black- 
smith shop. This historic structure (later partially re- 
built) was used as a portion of S. P. McCormick’s barn. 
At that time it stood on Main street where Walling’s 
clothing store stood later. 

It was nearly one o’clock that night before the Mor- 
mon elder and family were sound enough asleep so 
that it would be safe to steal away with his slaves. 
Only five blacks were taken, a man and his wife, each 
aged about 40, and their little girl four years old and 
a nursing babe, also a bright young man about 21 years 
old. This lad had a splash of white blood in his veins 
and Dennis had proposed to shine in Salt Lake society 
with the boy as his colored coachman. A woman aged 
d0—an old family servant—was left behind as it was 
feared she could not be trusted with the secret. 

The party drove to the Nishna river east of Tabor to 
a point near Randolph. Here in the dead of the night 
they crossed on a huge cottonwood tree that had 
fallen across the river, Deacon Adams carrying the 
two little children. 

PmotTep By Casr AND CLARK 


On the east side of the river they were met by two 
men—Cephas Case and Wm. Clark, who had been pre- 
viously appointed. Stealthily they made their way in 
a northeasterly direction, staying all night near Lewis 
in Cass county. Here they took breakfast on the morn- 
ing of July 6th with a Methodist missionary named 


Hitchcock who was stationed at a place called “Tnjun 
Town.” 


_Arriving at an old crossing point on the Des Moines 
river not far from Oskaloosa, the fleeing slaves were 
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hospitably cared for by some Quakers and Wesleyan 
Methodists. In the meantime Case and Clark had re- 
turned. 

The blacks were next heard of in Peoria, Illinois, 
where a sister of the Rev. John Dodd wrote of them 
being at her church over Sunday. Later on they were 
known to have crossed Lake Erie at Detroit into Can- 
ada—the haven of runaway slaves. 

Great EXcIrEMENT AT TABOR 

Of course there was something doing in Tabor the 
next day. Early on the morning of the 5th, Dennis 
missed his slaves. He aroused the town. As there 
were many sympathizers in that region, he soon had a 
crowd of men, boys and dogs, ready to go on a slave 
hunt. During the day a man arrived in Tabor who 
had met the fugitives. Dennis and his men set out 
in that direction, crossing Walnut creek only an hour 
behind them at the old Hawthorne. But here they 
lost the trail. 

Dennis then went to Chicago, advertising in the 
papers, offering $400 reward for the slaves and $400 
more for Case and Clark, dead or alive. He soon re- 
turned to Tabor, greatly disgusted with the treatment. 

ONLY THE First ONE 

This incident was only the first of many exciting 
ones that followed. After that, many a runaway slave 
was helped on to Canada by the friendly hands of 
Tabor people. One day a party of slave catchers who 
had been up into Iowa and were returning to Missouri 
with their captives stopped at Tabor for dinner. While 
the whites were in the hotel eating, a rescuing party 
stole their blacks and ran them over the Nishna where 
they were concealed in timber for several days, finally 
making good their escape. At another time two girls 
were stolen from Nebraska City and brought across 
the river near Percival. Soon after, a mob of 60 men 
armed with hickory clubs came across and ransacked 
every house they came to in search of the runaways. 
A few weeks later the owner found the girls in a Chi- 
cago hotel, but was not permitted to take them. 


The Old De Soto Mill 


By Ora WILLIAMS 


Do you recollect that sunny afternoon when you sat 
on a wall just below where the water comes swirling 
from the mill race through the turbine, and your thrill 
as you felt a jiggle of the willow pole to which you 
had tied a piece of twine to hold'a hook and fish bait? 
It was your day off after burning the cornstalks, as 
formerly was done. The fish bite well in early spring- 
time. You used angle-worms for the suckers, but oc- 
casionally you hauled in a red-horse or a pike, or may- 
be a catfish or sunny bass. The water was always 
clear and cool. In winter, a hole was cut in the ice 
and grains of corn were scattered on the sandy bottom, 
so that you could see to harpoon the unwary pickerel. 


Memory enriches life. It enables one to live over 
the happy days. It takes one back to the smoulder- 
ing coals of the stone fire-place, to hunt for the honey- 
bee tree, to the effort to raid the eagle’s nest, to the 
shiny stage coach raising a big dust on the old state 
road, to the muskrat abodes almost hid by the rushes 
and lady-slippers, to Buck and Berry, patiently haul- 
ing the logs to the mill, to the hard seats of the school 
benches, to the berry patches at the edge of the play- 
ground, to the screech of the bob-sled on its way to a 
spelling bee, and to the watching of the stone burrs 
go round and round as they turned the golden wheat 
into white flour. 

Or, do you remember? If not, you missed something 
in early life; better begin over again. 

A newspaper clipping with picture of a farm house 
of the architecture of a century ago, starts a train of 
thought that may lead afar. The house is tall with nar- 
row windows and a large porch. An elm tree almost 
hides its fading sides. An accompanying story says 
the house “once had five fire-places and now has two.” 
This is meager. In its heydey there was more to the 
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house than that. The South Raccoon river runs so 
close that once there was fear it would sweep the 
house away. But there it stands almost a ghost of the 
fine residence that I knew sixty, seventy, eighty years 
ago. Then the passers by on a bridge not far away 
paused to admire the home. 

This was the home of the miller of “the DeSoto 
mill,” Hugo Grotius Van Meter, to which he brought 
his bride, Miss Damaris Dodge, and where they raised 
a fine family. The miller was also a farmer, and had 
extensive fields. This mill was called the DeSoto 
mill, to distinguish it from the mill of “Grote’s” brother 
at the town of Van Meter, but it was more than a mile 
from the town of DeSoto. The mill is gone. Some of 
the stones might yet be found scattered along the 
’Coon river. Once a brother of mine offered a reward 
for the finding of the remnants of a pair of burrs that 
were swept away by a flood. He was successful and 
had the recovered stone set in front of his house in 
Adel as a carriage mount. Many years later, Bert Van 
Meter, a son, found one of the old stones and set it at 
the foot path to his farm home. 

DerSorto’s Earty IMPORTANCE 

In the days when the paint was fresh on the trim of 
the house and the wagon road crossed on a bridge 
much nearer to the mill and home than now, the town 
of DeSoto was quite a place. The grain and live stock 
of a large area was marketed there. Since there was 
no railroad to the county seat, there was much traffic 
that came from Adel to the Rock Island station in De 
Soto, and the judge and the lawyers went that way 
to go from the court house of Dallas county to that of 
Madison county. On one such trip the hack driver, 
Elmer Diddy, failed to follow the road, because the 
river had flooded over it, and judge and lawyers went 
into the deep water. Several “plug” hats were lost 
and coats were left muddy. Thos. R. North, an emi- 
nent lawyer, swore a little and then they went on. 

But what did my brother, the beloved Dr. Wm. J. 
Williams, want with the washed-away burr? Well, 
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that’s another story. That identical burr had been in 
a mill operated by my father, and sometimes with 
partners, which was near the old stage road about four 
miles east of Adel. , It was the first joint grist and saw- 
mill set up west of the old Parmelee mill near Carlisle. 
It was the mill that, when first started, was under the 
direction for more than a year of a man who bore the 
name of Hoover and lived somewhere east of Iowa 
City in the 1850’s. At the DeSoto mill it was used en- 
tirely for corn grinding. Often had I seen it go ’round 
and ’round, as I turned from the larger stones where 
the wheat was ground. The old mill near the stage 
road was dismantled and for years some of the logs 
lay on the hillside. 

The question comes to mind, where in the world did 
the old folks at Posey county, Indiana, or some near- 
by county, find the name Hugo Grotius, as good for 
their boy? But a scholar of that name once cut quite 
a figure in world affairs. Huig deGroote, in Holland 
Dutch, in his day was an authority on international 
law and customs. His fame might have come to Hoos- 
ierdom with the high-strung dreamers who established 
the sociological colony of New Harmony and it’s “Asso- 
ciation of all Classes of all Nations.” That colony, 
like the old mill, went down the river. 


Van METERS OF Datitas County 

Anyway, the Van Meter family had much to do with 
getting Dallas county well started. There was quite 
a stir when “Grote” married Bob Dodge’s sister, Da- 
maris, of excellent family. Bob liked to see his name 
in the papers and often wrote letters that were print- 
ed. In an old Adel newspaper I found an advertise- 
ment of J. R. and H. G. Van Meter, dealers in real es- 
tate, in Adel. When the county had been organized 
in 1847, and the county seat located at Penoach, later 
to become Adel, the Van Meters came from Indiana 
and started in business. Later, when the railroad set 
stations along the south side of the county, Hugo start- 
ed the mill near DeSoto, while his brother, Jacob R., 
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built a mill at the Raccoon forks and started the town 
of Tracey. It was at Tracey that I saw the first “iron 
horse” west of the Des Moines valley, and went as a 
member of the Williams family to the opening bar- 
becue, where the silver-mounted train and the cornet 
band from Chicago gave us entertainment. Then they 
re-named the town and called it Van Meter. 

A third brother kept to farming and once, while I 
had occasion as a boy to stay at his house, I turned to 
his library. Julius noted my interest in books and saw 
that I was thumbing through a copy of Eward Eggle- 
ston’s “Hoosier Schoolmaster.” He disclosed that he 
had lived in the neighborhood of the scenes of that 
book. I told him I had read it when it first appeared 
as a serial story in the Hearth and Home, an excellent 
magazine of which Eggleston was one of the editors. 
He recalled the names in the book and said some of 
them were of real persons he knew and other fictitious. 
Eggleston had been a minister and once held a pastor- 
ate in St. Paul, Minnesota. His book was a sensation 
of the day. 

There were other mills in Dallas county, nearly all 
run by the water power of the rivers. There was the 
Mitchell mill on the South ’Coon in Adams township 
and another on the same stream at Wiscotta. The mill 
at Redfield was on Mosquito creek. A mill near New 
Albin served the north part of the county. Then there 
was the Warrington mill, where my father came near 
to his death by a fall from the roof. The Adel mill 
seemed never to be popular. It was set up by a Des 
‘Moines man and sold to Hezekiah Moffatt, whose rela- 
tives used to hang around on visits and later built the 
famous “Moffatt tunnel” through a mountain near Den- 
ver. It was operated later by Sam Davidson and then 
by Bailey Brothers. The latter had a miller, John No- 
vinger, for a long time. The burrs needed sharpen- 
ing. Nobody knew how to do the job. My father, who 
was in retirement, was finally persuaded to wield the 
pick and cut deeper the channels across the stone, 
though he had not done such a job for many years. 
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The old-time miller had to be an all-round mechanic 
as well as a competent business man. 

The mills went with the wheat fields. Why less 
wheat, more corn?, The answer is definite. The 
freshly broken sod of the central Iowa prairies grew 
spring wheat readily. But wheat depletes the soil. 
Winter wheat was given a trial, but it soon wore out 
the ground. Corn and similar crops, that require much 
cultivation of the soil, may be grown year after year. 

The Iowa pioneers, in Dallas county and in every 
county, were enterprising; they adapted themselves 
to conditions as they were found; they sought to make 
each county and each community as nearly self-sup- 
porting as it well could be, and in this they were suc- 
cessful. The Dallas mills and the millers are gone; but 
I am glad that the home of one of the best of them 
still stands. 


Pioneer Log Cabin Church 


The first church service held in Iowa was in 1833 by 
Barton Randle, a circuit rider, in a Dubuque store. A 
year afterward Iowa’s first church was built by the 
Methodists in the same city. It was a log structure 20 
feet wide and 30 feet long, and was used by all de- 
nominations. On week days it served as a town hall 
and a general center for community gatherings. 


Instruction of Presidential Electors 


Only a few states by law direct the voting of presi- 
dential electors for candidates receiving the high party 
votes. In all history, however, the electors have done 
so, with the exception of only three out of over 14,000 
electors serving through the years. 


The Camp of the Mormon 
Handcart Brigade 


By O. J. Prurrr 


The long pause of the Mormon hosts at Council 
Bluffs, after their slow and distressing march through 
Iowa, following the hurried flight from Nauvoo, IIli- 
nois, gathering resources for the difficult journey to 
Utah, marked this point in the midwest as important 
to them. 

A few years ago, Henry K. Peterson, president of 
the Pottawattamie County Historical Society, and the 
writer interviewed Mrs. Smith. She was the oldest liv- 
ing daughter of William Garner—Uncle Billy to many 
people. Mrs. Smith then was upwards of eighty years 
old. Her faculties were very good for one of that age. 
She could recall many of the incidents of her famous 
father. 

Mr. Garner joined the Mormon Battalion on their 
long march to Utah from Council Bluffs, and he con- 
tinued on to California. We were shown a skillet car- 
ried in this journey. It was during the Mexican war. 
Arriving in California and almost without funds, Mr. 
Garner went to work as a millwright at the Sutter Mill 
where gold was first discovered. He accepted his 
wages in gold coin and gold dust, which he carried on 
his person beneath his clothing. He purchased a mule 
for the long trek back to Florence, Nebraska, where his 
wife and children resided. This was in 1850. 


On the way, for two days and nights, he had as a 
companion an Indian who rode a mustang pony and 
said he was going to his people in Idaho. The Indian 
was a Blackfoot. In camp at night, Mr. Garner was 
very uneasy and fearing the Indian would attempt to 
rob him of the gold, he slept with a Colts sixshooter 
handy. The second night the Indian arose after lying 
down for a short time. Something had disturbed the 
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horse and mule and the Indian went to see. This was 
the alarm Mr. Garner feared and was expecting, but 
it proved unimportant. In crossing the Nevada desert, 
Mr. Garner had to apportion his rations and the mule 
had to go a full day and night without water. He was 
very fortunate in having a map that gave the loca- 
tions where water and fuel were to be had along the 
trail. He came by the way of Salt Lake. 

During his absence, Mrs. Garner had a very trying 
time. She had sent her hired man to Missouri to bring 
back a load of corn to be ground into meal. The Mor- 
mons confiscated the worn wagon and oxen. From 
that day on she hated all Mormons. This part of her 
experiences was published by W. J. Leverett, who 
printed a paper during the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion in Omaha 1898-99. 

Mr. Garner kept a diary of the entire trip to and 
from California, but it has been lost. Inquiry was 
made of a younger sister living in California to learn 
if she possessed it, but she did not. All to be learned 
at this late date of the events of Mr. Smith’s trip is 
the word of Mrs. Smith. She lives with Mark, her son, 
on a farm near the old Garner homestead. It was Mark 
Smith that showed us the location of the Mormon camp 
of the handcart brigade. It was located on a south 
slope of land along the Mosquito creek bottom and 
near the site of the Garner woolen mill powered by 
the water of the creek. 

The Garner homestead is cased inside with lumber 
cut from the native black walnut timber. The writer 
has seen inside the house many times. His last visit 
to the house was when Mr. Wilbur Hubbard lived on 
the place. Garner township is named in honor of Wil- 
liam Garner. Near the place is the old Garner ceme- 
tery where lie many of the pioneers. 

The highway past the old homestead now parallels 
the Rock Island railroad. It is some distance now from 
the original road. The house sets back some distance 
from the dirt road on a rise of land and behind it is 
the grove of native timber. On the old highway is a 
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living spring beside the road that in the years past has 
quenched the thirst of many a man, woman and beast. 
The writer has lain down “belly buster” many times 
to drink of the water and he has filled the radiator of 
an old jalopy there. 

Having crossed the Nevada desert many times by 
modern methods, one has only to read of trips across 
that desert in old times to appreciate what it was like 
astride a mule and alone. It was a great risk of life, 
either by loss of sense of direction or being deprived of 
water and food. Today it is the largest expanse of ap- 
parent nothing that one will ever be privileged to see. 
Mountains, sage brush, Joshua trees and giant cacti 
abound, but little active life. Even the tiny wood- 
peckers have a test of endurance to survive. They rear 
and brood their young in holes pecked in the giant 
cacti and feed on millers and bugs. Ever and anon, 
at this late date, skeletons of human beings are found, 
that long have remained in position of the time of 
death. No vestigial evidence now exists that they ever 
wore clothing, save for buttons. The skeletons of sol- 
diers and settlers, with their conestoga wagons, who 
lost their lives in the north part of the state in the early 
sixties, are here found. 

The handcart brigade pulled out in the face of a 
coming winter. An artist portrays the motley sight 
with a pen sketch. In single file with children atop the 
load, the wife pushing, the father or son pulling; the 
scene is a panorama, with a topography of rolling land. 
Far to the west, is the pale outline of the horizon and 
to the rear a dim shadow of fading memories. Today 
only a few of the handcarts exist in Salt Lake City 
and the intrinsic value now is very great. None can be 
purchased. 


Falsehood Always Ignoble 
When I meet falsehood, I care not how great the per- 
son proclaiming it, I do not try to like it, or believe it, 
or mimic the fashionable prattle of the world about 
it—William Henry Hudson. 


Original of Lincoln Endorsement 


A valuable document has been filed in the Iowa 
State department of History & Archives, consisting 
of a hand-written endorsement by President Abraham 
Lincoln in approval of the appointment of Lieut. 
Thomas Drummond of the regular army, to the posi- 
tion of lieutenant colonel of the Fourth Iowa Regi- 
ment of volunteer Civil War cavalry. This action was 
upon the recommendation of Governor Kirkwood, Sena- 
tor Harlan, Treasurer Jno. W. Jones, Auditor J. W. 
Cattell, Registrar of Land Office A. B. Miller, and Col. 
A. B. Porter of the Fourth Cavalry. 

The endorsement of approval accompanied by the 
original letters of officials supporting and attached to 


same, reads as follows: 
Camp Harlan, Iowa, Dec. 3, 1861 
Hon—Simon Cameron, Sec of War 
Dear Sir—I most sincerely request that Lieut Thos Drum- 
mond now of the Regular Army-—be transferred to my Regt 
—Gov Kirkwood of our State has intimated that he would 
appoint him Lieut Col—of the Regt—an appoinment that most 
cordially meets my approbation as well as the Governors Sena- 
tor Harlans & a great many others—he Lieut Drummond having 
been appointed from our State in the Regular Army 
Very Respectfully 
____Your obt Servant 
Signed/ A B Porter 
Col—4th Regt I. C. 


Executive Office Iowa Dec 12, 1861 
Hon Simon Cameron Sect of War 
Washington City D.C. 
Dr sir: 

Col. Porter of the 4th Iowa Cavalry is very anxious to 
have Lieut Drummond appointed during the present year to 
the regular army from this State, detached to serve as Lieut 
Col, of his regiment. 

I wish you to back this request of Col. Porter. Lieut Drum- 
mond is an Iowa man, would as I am informed be glad to 
take position in an Iowa regiment and would I am well sat- 
isfied sustain the reputation of Iowa troops. 

To detach him, would confer a favor on Col. Porter and on 

Your Obt Sev 
Signed/SamMue. J Krrxwoop 
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To the Secretary of War, 

Sir: I still hope you may find it possible to allow Lieut 
Thos. Drummond to accept the Lieutenant Colonelcy of the 
4th Iowa Cavalry, without requiring him to resign his posi- 
tion in the regular army. The public service requires the 
transfer. To make a requirement of him not made of so 
many others would have the appearance of injustice. 

Your obd’t Serv’t 
Signed/ James HarLan 


Des Moines Iowa Oct 28th 1861 
Hon Simon Cameron Sec of War 
Dear Sir—We desire and very respectfully ask the tempo- 
rary release of Lieut Thomas Drummond from the Regular 
Army to take a position for the time in the Volunteer Service 
from this State, as we believe that this branch can be ren- 
dered much more efficient by having one or more experi- 
enced army officers in each regiment— 
Hoping you may grant our request we remain With Much 
Respt 
Your friends & Obt Servts 
Signed/ A. B. Mitier Reg State Land Office 
Jno. W. Jones State Treas 
J. W. Carrey Auditor of State 


Tue LINcOoLN APPROVAL 


543D —_ 1861 
Thomas Drummond, Lieut in 5th Cavalry, was appointed last 
April from Civil life, and without Military education—The 
Governor of Iowa now wishes to appoint him Lieut. Col. 
of a Regiment of volunteers—Senator Harlan wishes it done, 
and if the Sec. of War & Adjt. General, deem it admissible, 
consistently with the public service, let it be done. 
Signed/ A. LincoLn 


Dec. 14, 1861. 
( 1) Enclosure 


SOnr3a eAlG.O; 
Recd. (AGO) Dec. 24/61 


Drummond’s military career was brilliant, as was 
his previous service in the Iowa senate and as an 
editor at Vinton, Iowa. After the organization and 
drilling of the Iowa cavalry regiment he returned to 
the regular army. At the very close of the war his 
career was cut off by his being mortally wounded in a 
charge at the head of a cavalry regiment in the battle 
of Five Forks, Virginia, April 1, 1865. 


Burton Sweet’s Anniversary 


At a special session of the Federal District court of 
northern Iowa, on June 21, at Waterloo, honor was paid 
to former congressman Burton E. Sweet of Waverly, 
by Judge H. N. Graven and other representatives of 
the court and bar of the district commemorating the 
60th anniversary of Mr. Sweet’s admission to the bar 
of the Federal court. 

Four speakers heaped verbal laurels on the veteran 
attorney. They included Judge Henry N. Graven, of 
Greene; B. F. Swisher, Waterloo lawyer; Arben Young, 
Waverly attorney; and Lee McNeely, clerk of the Fed- 
eral district court, of Dubuque. 

Following these, it was Sweet himself who brought 
the assembled attorneys and their wives to the edges 
of their chairs. The 87-year-old lawyer then deliv- 
ered an eloquent, thundering 20-minute address, at 
once patriotic and inspirational. He used all the court- 
room techniques for which he is so well-known through- 
out Northeast Iowa. Sweet thundered and whispered, 
and paced back and forth; he gestured with both his 
hands and head. 

“Our courts are the very bulwark of liberty—the 
foundation of freedom,” he roared. “Banish the courts, 
and we’d be reduced to warring states,” he declared. 
“Courts are the home of liberty, where freedom exists 
and rights are determined,” Sweet continued. 

“Without courts to construe it, the constitution it- 
self becomes a worthless piece of paper . . . American 
jurisprudence is the most splendid in the world ... We 
owe everything to our courts.” 

Turning then to an interpretation of “Americanism,” 
Sweet declared: “Courts and jurisprudence are, in fact, 
our ‘Americanism.’ I think ‘Americanism’ is the grand- 
est word in our language. It has been the goal of man 
since time began... like a mighty river running 
through the centuries.” He continued: “Courts are the 
conscience of this Nation.” 

Sweet noted the “grand and awfulness of current 
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times” but expressed firm belief in the safe future of 
our country. “I say to you, there will always be a 
United States of America. I believe it’s the will of the 
Infinite. Men who have tasted the sweets of liberty 
and freedom can never be subjected by Russia.” 

With another bit of eloquence seldom matched, 
Sweet then thanked his many friends present and those 
speaking at the special court session, saying: “Friend- 
ship is that gentle salutation of the heart that lives in 
all languages of men. It is a little less than love, a lit- 
tle more than comradeship.” 

Burton Sweet recalled that he had practiced law 
under all four judges of this Federal district court who 
have served since 1882, three of whom are now deceased, 
of whom “their lives are like a cloudless day, their 
memories like a sea at rest,” he murmured. 

A photostat of Mr. Sweet’s original certificate of ad- 
mission to the bar of the Federal court was presented 
by Lee McNeely, clerk of the court at Dubuque, and 
Judge Graven read into the record a resolution of con- 
gratulations to Sweet from the bar association of the 
Twelfth judicial district. 


Government by “Natural Aristocracy”’ 


It is an interesting fact which to some people seems 
ironical that Thomas Jefferson, traditionally regarded 
as the great protagonist of democracy, is also the man 
who gave us perhaps our most ringing declaration of 
faith in government by aristocracy. Jefferson was 
careful to explain that he meant a “natural” aristoc- 
racy, based on “virtue and talents,’ not on the acci- 
dent of birth; but “The natural aristocracy,” he contin- 
ued, “I consider as the most precious gift of nature, 
for the instruction, the trusts, and government of so- 
ciety.” 

Note that Jefferson did not stop with committing 
government alone to the aristoi, that is to say “the 
best.” He could have charged them also with edu- 
cation and fiduciary relationships, schools and guard- 
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ianships, as well as political offices. It is hard to imag- 
ine a more vigorous assertion of the doctrine that 
while men may be created equal, they do not remain 
equal, and that those who rise by reason of their vir- 
tues and talents should alone be trusted with power. 


If this was the attitude of Thomas Jefferson, it is 
needless to inquire further to be assured that the doc- 
trine of equality, except equality before the law, had 
no part in the thinking of the great founders of the 
Republic. The law should be equal for all. Oppor- 
tunity should be equal for all. But the equality ap- 
plies to the law and to opportunity, not to men. The 
Founding Fathers believed that the aspiration of men 
should be toward excellence, not equality; and to a 
man, including Jefferson, they agreed that excellence 
should be recognized by bestowal of power.—Theodore 
R. R. McKeldin, Governor of Maryland. 


In Peace and in War 


Constitution Hall by its name reminds us of our origi- 
nai pattern of government. It reminds us also of 
thirty-nine remarkable men who had the courage and 
wisdom to create a document that made possible this 
free, productive nation. One wonders if any group of 
thirty-nine men since that time could have done as 
well. 


Going back to the beginning of our country, we dis- 
cover that two men did more than any others to win 
the War of Independence. Of course, one of them was 
George Washington; and the other, according to Wash- 
ington’s own statement, was a banker, Robert Morris, 
who served as Superintendent of Finance. 

Many bankers throughout our entire history have an- 
swered the call of responsibility to government. His- 
tory is studded with the names of men from banking 
who have served their country unselfishly. Much of 
the criticism of bankers in government is made by 
those who fail to realize that many of our problems 
in government are financial and it is logical to call on 
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those who have made a success in the field of finance. 

Bankers have earned the right to nationwide public 
confidence. During depression, war, and inflation, they 
quietly went about their business; and they have 
emerged with stronger banks than ever before.—W. 
Harold Brenton, of Iowa, Retiring President of Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 1953. 


An Indian Idea 


Whether the white man has the last word in how 
the world should be run may well be questioned by 
the Indians from whom he has taken over. A Sedan, 
Kansas, newspaper says a farm journal offered a $100 
prize for the best 100 word comment on a deserted 
farm house in a gullied field. An Indian, so the story 
goes, won with the following: 

“Picture show white man crazy. Cut down big trees. 
Make big tepee. Plow hill. Water wash. Wind blow 
soil. Grass gone. Door gone. Window gone. Whole 
place gone. Buck gone. Papoose gone. Squaw too. 
No chuck-away. No pigs. No corn. No plow. No 
hay. No pony. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buffalo eat 
grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide make tepee. Make 
moccasin. Indian no make terrace. No make dam. 
All time eat. No hunt job. No hitch hike. No ask 
relief. No shoot pig. Great spirit make grass. Indian 
no waste anything. Indian no work. White man loco.” 


Whence Freedom Springs 


The test after all, is not whether a certain law is 
popular, but whether the law is based upon funda- 
mental justice, fundamental decency and righteousness, 
fundamental morality and goodness. What we need is 
not law enforcement, but law observance. In a mod- 
ern society there is no real freedom from law. There 
is only freedom in law.—Peter Marshall. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Grorce W. Lanpers, musician and bandmaster, died at the 
Veteran’s hospital at Des Moines, Iowa, July 4, 1955; born at 
Mexico, Oswego county, New York, on the shores of Lake 
Ontario, January 12, 1860; attended local schools; as a boy 
sang in the church choir, his mother being a singer of merit; 
lost his father in early youth and meagre funds required 
that he enter employment, which was had in a factory to 
learn the trade of carriage painter and sign writer, where 
the village band held nightly rehearsals, to which he was 
attracted and ultimately was credited with playing any in- 
strument, but finally favored the clarinet, which he played 
with proficiency for 50 years; remained in the factory seven 
years; first musical engagement as professional was with the 
John Robinson circus for three seasons in the ’80’s; next en- 
gaged in the band of the Second regiment, Iowa National 
Guard; in 1886, enlisted in the U.S. army at Jefferson bar- 
racks, St. Louis, Missouri, and during the Spanish-American 
war was in command of the 30-piece band of the 5lst Iowa 
regiment, and during engagements laid down his baton and 
shouldered a musket; served 33 years in the regular army, 
the Iowa National Guard and the Federal service, and dur- 
ing the long period saw much of the world; appointed by 
the brigade commander as major bandmaster of the brigade; 
married Lillian Root of Cincinnati, Iowa, who died on Febru- 
ary 7, 1943; was bandmaster of the 55th Regiment band at Cen- 
terville, later moved to Clarinda, and in 1917 when the Na- 
tional Guard troops came home from the Mexican border, 
Major Landers had reached the age limit and was retired, the 
band being removed to Council Bluffs; operated a musical 
shop in Clarinda for many years; was honorary life president 
of the Iowa Bandiasters Association, a member of the Am- 
erican Bandmasters Association, and honored several times 
as guest conductor of famous bands; known as the father of 
the Iowa band law that made it possible for many small com- 
munities in the state to have bands through state aid, a law 
later adopted by most other states; strictly a musical classi- 
cist, Major Landers had little time for boogie woogie and jazz, 
his idol being John Philip Sousa, the march king; in 1951, 
made guest of honor at the Chicago-land Music festival, where 
he was crowned “Dean of American Bandmasters”’; survived 
by three daughters, Mrs. Lucile Blanc of Cambridge, Mass., 
Mrs. Mary Perry of Iowa City and Mrs. Ruth Catrio of Bos- 
ton, Mass., two grandsons and three great grandsons. 
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Wr11AM FRANK Persons, industrial relations specialist, law- 
yer and social worker, first director of the U.S. Employment 
service, died in Cranford, New Jersey, May 27, 1955; born in 
a log cabin on a farm near Brandon, Buchanan county, Iowa; 
son of William and Mary E. (Stainbrook) Persons; from a 
rural school worked his way through Cornell college at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, receiving his Ph.B. degree in 1900; was 
graduated from Harvard university in 1905, receiving an 
LL.B. degree, after which he practiced law in 1905-06 in 
Sioux City, Iowa; married Eugenia M. Bray, October 6, 1909, 
who died August 2, 1941; in a career spanning 45 years was 
an administrator of private charity in New York City before 
World War I, and Federal job finder for millions out of work 
during the great depression; during World War I organized 
civilian relief for the Red Cross; remained with the Red Cross 
for four years after the war, as head of the department of 
administration for the League of Red Cross Societies at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and then as vice chairman of the American Red 
Cross; went into industrial relations work in 1922 with the 
North American Co., a utilities holding company, transfer- 
ring later to the affiliated Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co.; in 1922 became head of the newly formed USES, 
and was named to select the young men for Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps camps, keeping both positions until 1939; came 
out of semi-retirement in 1942 to be director of industrial re- 
lations for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., later transfer- 
ring to Ryan Aeronautical Co.; after the war headed the San 
Diego County civil service department for two years; was a 
member of the national council of Boy Scouts of America, 
the American Association of Social Workers, the National Con- 
ference of Social Workers, the Harvard Club of New York 
and the Cosmos Club of Washington; holder of the Citation 
of Merit from the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services; surviving are two sons, W. Frank Persons, jr., 
of Cranford, N. J., and Edward B. Persons, 6318 Avalon Drive, 
Woodacres, Md.; a sister Gladys Persons, of South Norwalk, 
Conn.; and two brothers, Charles Persons of Arlington and 
Howard Persons of Renwick, Iowa. 


CuarLes Epwarp HatTuorn, aeronautical engineer, died at La 
Crescenta, California, May 28, 1955; born on a farm near 
Clear Lake, Iowa, December 6, 1879; son of Henry W. and 
Emma L. Hathorn, the father operating a country black- 
smith and wagon shop, which was sold later and a foundry 
and machine shop established in Mason City nearby in which 
Charles and his brother, Will, spent many of their early days, 
learning to make patterns, mold castings, operate lathes, 
planers, drill presses and other types of machinery; learned 
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to repair steam threshing engines, early models of steam 
and electric automobiles and finally the gasoline driven car; 
educated in the Mason City schools, and became an employee 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad as a fireman to 
familiarize himself with other means of locomotion; employed 
in 1903 in Davenport by the Mason Carriage Works, then 
dealers for the single cylinder Oldsmobile automobile; re- 
turned to Mason City in 1906, with his brother, Will Ha- 
thorn, established the Hathorn Automobile Company, the 
first car agency there for the single cylinder Cadillac; be- 
came interested in aeronautics and built his first plane, using 
the drawings of a Curtiss type biplane in which he succeeded 
in flying a little; sold his interest in the garage and returned 
to Davenport and employed there by the Pierce-Arrow car 
and truck agency; with the coming of World War I took charge 
of their convoys between Buffalo and New York; seeking to 
get into aviation he secured a job with Curtiss Airplane and 
Engine Company in the Garden City, New York plant; as 
holder of 17 patents of his own which were adopted for use, 
he became a project engineer, perfecting the inventions of 
others, eventually advanced until he was patent engineer for 
all of the Curtiss-Wright plants, a position held until his re- 
tirement in 1947, making his home since in La Crescenta, 
California; a member of the “Early Birds,” an organization 
of the old timers in aviation, the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, the Masonic lodge and the First Baptist church of 
Mason City; survived by his wife, the former Hazel Jones 
of Clear Lake, two brothers, Will H. Hathorn and Frank O. 
Hathorn of Mason City, and a sister, Mrs. P. O. (Rose) Peter- 
son, of Des Moines. 


Epwarp ALBERT KrecEerR, lawyer and former judge advocate 
general of the U.S. army, died at Brooks Army Hospital, 
San Antonio, Texas, May 24, 1955; born near Keota, Iowa, 
May 31, 1868; son of William and Johanna Kreger; was gradu- 
ated from the Keota high school, and received his B.S. degree 
at Iowa State college in 1890; studied law at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Drake University; graduated from the 
U.S. Infantry and Cavalry school in 1905 and the U.S. Army 
Staff school in 1906; served as high school principal 1891-93 
and superintendent of schools 1894-96 at Cherokee, Towa; ad- 
mitted to the Iowa bar 1907, District of Columbia 1930, Hawaii 
1932, and the U.S. supreme court 1912; began practice of 
law at Cherokee, Iowa; served through grades to major cadet 
corps Iowa State college, 1887-90, captain and major Iowa 
national guard 1893-98, captain 52nd Iowa Volunteer Infantry 
April-October 1898, first lieutenant and captain 39th U.S. 
Volunteer Infantry 1899-1901; promoted through grades to 
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colonel, June 4, 1920, brigadier general (temp.) February 
1918-June 1920; appointed major general, judge advocate gen- 
eral U.S. army November 16, 1928; retired from active mili- 
tary service February 28, 1931; drafted electoral law of Cuba 
1908; compiled cases on martial law 1910 and military laws 
of the United States 1921; supervised preparation of manual 
for courts-matrial U.S. army 1920; decorated D.S.C. “for extra- 
ordinary heroism” in action near Bay Laguna, P.I., March 10, 
1900; D.S.M. “for exceptionally meritorius and distinguished 
service” as acting judge advocate general A.E.F., World War 
I; member American Bar association, Federal Bar associa- 
tion, American Military Institute, American Society of Inter- 
national law, Presbyterian church, Army and Navy club and 
Congressional country club Washington; married Laura Mae 
Reddis (deceased) in 1891, and they had one daughter Vera 
Mae, wife of Col. J. Huntington Hills, U.S. army, residing 
at San Antonio, Texas. 


OLE J. HENDERSON, attorney and former district judge, died 
at Webster City, May 23, 1955; born in Scott township, Ham- 
ilton county, Iowa, March 8, 1878; son of Lars and Sarah (Mik- 
elson) Henryson, the father born in Norway and came to this 
country in 1847, first settling in Illinois and in 1858 removed 
to Hamilton county; supplemented a rural school education 
by a course at Iowa State college, receiving his B.S. degree 
there in 1898; entered the law school at the University of Min- 
nesota and was graduated in 1902; located at Webster City 
and formed a partnership with the late A. N. Boeye; served 
several terms as county attorney; appointed to fill a vacancy 
upon the district court bench in 1928, serving as district judge 
for 15 years, returning to his law practice in January, 1943, 
which he since has continued; married at Boulder, Colorado, 
to Miss Mary Brown of Vinton, Iowa, October 18, 1906, who 
survives him; elected to the Kendall Young library board of 
trustees in 1930, upon which he continued until his death, 
becoming its chairman in 1942; a member of the Kiwanis 
club, the Chamber of Commerce, state and county bar associ- 
ations and the Congregational church; at one time a director 
of the First National Bank of Story City, and active in com- 
munity banking and financial circles. 


Dr. Frank W. Dean, eye specialist, died July 3, 1955, at the 
home of his son, Dr. Abbott M. Dean, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
born in Satara, East India, in 1863, the fourth child of Con- 
gregational missionary parents; in 1867, traveled by freighter 
to Liverpool, England, with his parents, around the lower tip 
of Africa, because the Suez canal was not yet constructed; 
thence to the United States and located in New Hampshire, 
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later in Nebraska and came to Council Bluffs in 1895; attended 
Doane college at Crete, Nebraska and received his medical 
degree from the University of Minnesota; did special studies 
on eye diseases in Vienna and London before permanently lo- 
cating at Council Bluffs; married in 1897 to Sarah Meston of 
Hastings, Nebraska, who died in 1939; long on the staff of 
the Jennie Edmundson hospital and a trustee of the Chris- 
tian home; a member of the Masonic bodies, the Elks club 
and the Rotary club, also the American Medical society, 
Sioux Valley Eye and Ear society, Iowa state and Pottawat- 
tamie county medical societies, American College of Surgeons 
and the American Academy of Ophthamology and Otelarg- 
nology; wrote a book upon the growth of Council Bluffs, which 
had not yet been published; besides his son, Dr. Abbott M. 
Dean, is survived by a grandson, Lt. (j.g.) Abbott W. Dean, 
of Norfolk, Nebraska. 


Ropert R. O’Brien, newspaperman, died at Council Bluffs, 
Towa, May 23, 1955; born in Denver, Colorado, September 9, 
1888; was graduated with a law degree from the University 
of Colorado, at Boulder, in 1912, though did not practice law, 
but joined the staff of the Chicago Daily News; went to the 
Cedar Rapids Republican in 1915 and became advertising mana- 
ger; went to the Omaha Bee in the same capacity in 1918, and 
two years later to the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, remaining with 
that publication in an executive capacity for 35 years; headed 
a group of employees in 1939 who purchased that newspaper 
from the D. W. Norris interests and became president of the 
corporation and publisher; also a director of the Nonpareil 
Broadcasting Company and a past director of the Inland Daily 
Press association; a member of the Presbyterian church, the 
Elks club, Alpha Tau Omega and Phi Alpha Delta fraterni- 
ties, a former Mardi Gras King, as well as a member of many 
newspaper organizations; survivors include the widow, Linda, 
three sons, Robert H. and Jack, both of Council Bluffs, and 
Dick of Idaho Falls, Idaho; a daughter, Kay, college student 
at Gulfport, Miss.; a brother, John, of Council Bluffs; also 


three sisters; the eldest son succeeds the father as publisher 
of the Nonpareil. 


Watpo Emerson Lessencrer, educator, died May 14, 1955, at 
Detroit, Michigan; born at Irwin, Iowa, July 6, 1898; son of 
William Arthur and Margaret Roberts Lessenger; was gradu- 
ated by the State University of Iowa in 1919, receiving his A.B. 
degree; his M.A. degree in 1922 and his Ph.D. degree in 1925; 
married Edna Louise Houser, July 27, 1923; to this union 
were born two daughters, Nancy Lee and Susan; served as 
superintendent of public schools at Radcliffe, Iowa, 1920-24, 
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instructor in education of Detroit Teachers college 1925-26, 
assistant professor 1926-28, associate professor 1928-30, pro- 
fessor of educational administration and research 1930-31, dean 
of institution, now College of Education of Wayne University, 
Detroit, since 1931; in Fourth officers training camp U.S. 
army, World War II; member of National Educational associ- 
ation, Michigan Educational association, National Association of 
College Teachers of Education, American Association for 
Teachers Education and its president in 1951, Mu Sigma Pi 
and Phi Delta Kappa; resided at 2300 Edison avenue, Detroit. 


Rosert B. Cricuton, retired commander, USN, died in Beth- 
esda naval hospital at Washington, D.C., June 23, 1955; born 
at Odebolt, Iowa, in 1896; was graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1919; first assigned in 1934 at Wash- 
ington to the Bureau of Engraving, later the Bureau of Ships 
for two years; later served as commander of the destroyer 
Tracy, and taught engineering for two years at the Naval 
Academy; again was with the Bureau of Ships from 1941 until 
August 1, 1945, when he was retired; later taught engineering 
at the University of Pittsburg and at Maryland University; a 
member of the Sojourner’s Club, the Armed Forces division 
of Masons, the St. Andrews Society and Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Church; surviving are his widow, Mrs. Maud War- 
ner Crichton, of the Brandywine street address; three sons, 
Robert B., jr., of Kensington, Md.; Charles F. of Adelphi, Md., 
and Neil Andrew, a senior at Ohio Wesleyan University; two 
sisters, Mrs. Jane Dewey of Riverside, Calif., and Miss Mary 
Crichton of Wall Lake, Iowa, and five grandchildren. 


Rosert Hausey PATCHIN, newspaperman and air line execu- 
tive, died in New York, New York, July 1, 1955; born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1881, son of Dr. Robert A. and Calista Hal- 
sey Patchin, the father chief surgeon of several railroads cen- 
tering in Des Moines, and a prominent local practitioner, and 
the mother an author and newspaperwoman, formerly on the 
staff of the Washington Post; educated in the Des Moines schools 
and began his career as a reporter on the Des Moines Leader; 
worked on the Washington Times and for that paper and the 
New York Herald as a Washington and foreign correspondent; 
became connected with the Grace Steamship Line, of which he 
was vice-president; helped organize the Panagra Airline be- 
tween Panama and Argentina in 1927, and was its vice-presi- 
dent until he retired from the Grace Line in 1948. 


RonaLp GLENN CALLVELT, newspaper editor and Pulitzer prize 
winner, died at LaJolla, California, February 14, 1955; born 
at Adel, Iowa, September 24, 1873; son of Stephen Alexander 
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and Rachel Barnes (Berger) Callvelt; received his education 
in Des Moines and Sheldon, Iowa; married Kathryn Shotwell 
Andrews, May 10, 1909; began newspaper career as a printer 
on the Bellingham Reville, at Bellingham, Washington, and later 
was reporter and editor, 1900-1901; served as secretary of board 
of state land commissioners, Olympia, Washington, 1901-1905; 
was reporter and later editor of Los Angeles Record, 1906-1907; a 
newspaper correspondent at Olympia, 1907-1909, and managing 
editor of Portland Oregonian, 1909-1928, editorial writer 1928-1931, 
and assistant editor since August 1, 1931; awarded Pulitzer 
prize for distinguished editorial writing in 1938; removed to 
LaJolla, California, when he retired in 1951; was a Republican 
and a Protestant; survived by his widow and a son, Ronald 
Shotwell Callvelt, in New York. 


LorENzO Dow Teter, teacher, lawyer and legislator, died at 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 16, 1955; born on a farm north of 
Knoxville, Marion county, Iowa, June 9, 1870; educated in 
the rural schools, Iowa Business college, Des Moines, Roches- 
ter Business university, Rochester, New York, Des Moines 
(Baptist) college, Drake University law school, law department 
of the State University of Iowa and Harvard college; became 
a teacher in the Iowa Business college, also in Davenport Busi- 
ness college, and was considered one of the three best pen 
artists in the United States; owned and operated a farm in 
Marion county, practiced law many years at Knoxville and 
served as city attorney at that place; served in seven sessions 
of the Iowa general assembly beginning in 1904; author of 
the original law requiring candidates for public office to file 
a detailed statement of campaign expenses and the originator 
and author of the homestead tax exemption bill; married 
Clella Grace Andrews, November 16, 1918, who survives him; 
a Republican and a Mason. 


FRANK P. JOHNSON, Nnewspaperman and legislator, died at Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, March 19, 1955; born at Cherokee, Iowa, July 
21, 1889; spent his youth there; was graduated from Morning- 
side college at Sioux City and attended University of Chicago; 
was a newspaper reporter on the Cedar Rapids Gazette, also on 
papers in North Dakota and Pennsylvania; became an editorial 
writer upon the Kewanee Star-Courier; was serving a second 
term as state senator in the Illinois legislature; widely known 
as a public speaker, being upon the lecture staff of the Redpath 
Lyceum bureau; survived by his wife, Irene Taylor Johnson, 
two sisters, Mrs. J. W. Wilkinson of Alta, Iowa, and Mrs. H. N. 
Seely of Centralia, Illinois, a brother, Dr. C. H. Johnson, of 
Cherokee, an aunt, Mrs. Margaret Garner of Rockwell City, 
Iowa, and several nieces and nephews. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uated to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNALs oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNats or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 
lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 


